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ro 
MY DEAR MOTHER 


INTRODUCTION 


Y old friend Mr, Scott O’Connor has asked me to write a 
few words in introduction to the new edition of The 
Silken East. Of the book itself T need say little. It has 
been a favourite with the public for a quarter of a century : 
it has been quoted in guide-books and by writers on Burma: it has 
been much thumbed in the libraries: in fact it may be said to have 
attained the position of a standard work. It gives with beautiful 
illustrations a picture of a lovely land and a delightful people. 

Few countries are so romantic as Burma or appeal so strongly to the 
imagination, Its long sea-board of about a thousand miles, its 
archipelago of about a thousand islands at its southern end, its great 
rivers, its forest-clad hills, its rich rice-fields laughing and swaying in the 
sunlight, its myriad pagodas, are a joy to remember. The first view of 
the great golden Shwe-Dagén Pagoda as one comes up the Rangoon 
River, the glotious prospect from the Ridge at Moulmein, the great 
sweep of the plains of the Shweli and Irrawaddy valleys as seen from 
the hills above Bernardmyo, the mighty forest trees, leave an impression 
that time cannot efface or weaken. The smiling people in their delicately 
blended silks enjoying life and the sunshine and the rain, the graceful 
and daintily clad women, the monks in their yellow robes, haye won the 
hearts as they have fascinated the eyes of many generations of foreign 
people who have seen them. 

To beat the bounds of Burma one has to touch Siam on the south, 
French Indo-China and China on the cast, and in the far north Assam 
and Tibet, and from all these distant countries people come to Burma 
in small bands, singly or in caravans. Hence the great variety of life 
and language in different parts of the province. Chinese and Indian 
labour supplement its sparse population ; over three hundred and fifty 
thousand [ndian labourers come over every year to reap the rice crop 
and help in the development of the country. Tor Burma, the largest 
province in area of all the provinces of India, had a population of only 
thirteen millions at the last census, of whom a million were Indians, 
British enterprise, largely Scottish, has sunk vast sums in the country 
and created employment and prosperity for numbers of men and 
women. The timber, the rice, the oil, the silver, tin, lead and spelter of 
Burma are known throughout the markets of the world. Rubies 
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sapphires and other precious stones, amber and jade, are found within 
its borders and many people believe that the resources of Burma arg 
still to a large extent unexplored. 

The Government is pushing forward communications as fast as fuids 
permit. An active policy of railway extension and road construction is 
being pursued. Education is being spread. ‘The generous public, 
including the British firms, have subscribed some fifty lakhs for the 
endowment of the new Rangoon University. The great Burma Oil 
Company has given {100,000 for the construction of an up-to-date 
college of mining and engineering. Attention is being devoted to 
agricultural improvement, All the sources of wealth and prosperity 
are being investigated. ‘Tie public services have been reorganised and 
silaries have been increased. A period of great activity in all depart- 
ments has been inaugurated. 

For the ethnologist linguist ‘and naturalist Burma offers a wide 
field of enquiry. Quite recently slavery has been abolished, some 
eight thousand slaves having been given freedom, and the last traces 
of human sacrifice have, it is believed, now been removed, Civilisation 
is slowly but surely spreading among the wild tribes of the frontier and 
the process will continue. ‘fhe motor-car is now rushing along the 
roads, bringing mechanisation in its train, teaching the value and 
importance of time. As said the prophet Daniel, many shall run to and 
fro and knowledge shall be increased. Conditions are changing. Under 
the pressure of economic growth Burma and Burmans will doubtless 
change. Something will be gained and something will be lost. Let 
us pray that the gain will be much and the loss little. For myself T 
have little doubt. For me, as I said in parting, Burma will always be the 
land of the lotus and the rainbow—the land that bids one linger, the 
land that bids ane hope. 

Those who want knowledge of Burma, one of the most interesting 
undeveloped and fascinating provinces of the empire, will find it in this 
most attractive and informing volume. 


Gund BoA. 


Fune, 1928. 


PREFACE 


ANY years have elapsed since J first went to Burma, yet the 

memory of that time remains fresh and vivid in my mind 

and as I read these pages I forget that I am in England, 

The tasselled limes outside my window fade from sight, 
the gurgle of wood-pigeons ceases, the Irrawaddy swings below my 
keel. [ hear the lascars droning “ 2A bam mila Nahin” ; the tinkle of 
Pagoda bells; the rustle of palm leaves in the wind; the laughter of 
people at a Pwé; the murmur of Buddhist litanies. J see the anchored 
rice-boats turning with the tide in Rangoon river, Jaungzats flying 
before the monsoon wind, and golden spires bright in the Eastern sun ;— 
and much more. 

For those were happy days. Drop a young man of say twenty-three 
into a land more extensive than France, double his pay, and give him 
license to travel through it from China to Malay ; tell him you trust 
him to play the game ; assume that he has some love of beauty and 
sufficient health, and if he is not going to be thoroughly happy he never 
will be, 

Looking back on Burma I have nothing to reproach myself with, 
nothing to regret ; and if I could start afresh and were given the same 
chance I should take it. Of course I know that Burma is not all beer and 
skittles. It has its hardships, and I encountered some of these during 
Any first two years in Rangoon before this glorious Odyssey began. 
Perhaps if T had left then I might not have thought so much of it. A 
Judge who was thirty years in Burma told me he had never been to 
Mandalay and did not wish to see it; and the general view in those 
days was that if one could choose between Burma and India one should 
choose the latter. For those who had an option it was considered rather 
a misfortune to make even a short stay in Burma. I gratefully admit 
that I was fortunate, and I am glad that I showed my gratitude by 
returning there later when I had a better job offered me elsewhere, 
Also, I can recall many less fortunate cases; of those who fell by the way- 
side, or married wives who hated Burma, or suffered ill-health, or came 
maid ways to a disgruntled or untimely end. But that is life, Ifa 
béautiful country, a happy and good-tempered people, an admirable 
religion, and a climate that seldom goes to extremes, can help to keep 
a man cheerful and contented, then Burma should ensure that. 
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When I first saw the Shwe Dagén, the last Burmese war, which 
gave us Burma, had not long been concluded. In fact it had run‘ to 
ground and was still cropping up in the form of “ Dacoity,” a cheerful 
variety of insurgence peculiar to Burma; while upon the frontiers, in 
the Chin Hills where Burma and Assam meet, and in the Unadministered 
Tracts where slaye-owning head-hunting Nagas acknowledged no 
dominion ; in Kachin-land about the head waters of the [Irrawaddy ; 
and in the vast territory known as the Shan States, where the rivalries 
of France and England and the Celestial Empire came to a focus, 
there was even open and constant war ; and each winter saw the advance 
of British punitive columns into country that we claimed, was nominally 
at least, within our Empire. 

These incidents were reflected in the society of that time and they 
gave Burma a peculiar flavour of its own. Lord Roberts visited it 
on military tours, Sir George White was G.O,C. nearly all 
through the pacification; and at the Clubs one used to meet 
men swaggering about, gay and light-hearted enough, only to 
hear of them perhaps a little later as having been killed at 
Myitkyna or Haka or Kyeng Tung or other exotic spot in that vague 
half-administered borderland. Others fresh from these adventures 
used to come down to Rangoon for what they called “ Blood-money,” 
in other words a wound-gratuity or pension. There were casualties of 
another sort due to too much poker, and stories worthy of Bret Harte 
were told of polite Ttalian Counts who rode into some lonely outpost for 
a night’s hospitality and left it equipped with everything it had to offer 
in the way of portable property ; and of others who played too high in 
the throne-room of Thibaw’s palace, and simply dropped out and 
vanished from the society of that time. 

There were other queer fish on the banks of the Trrawaddy in those 
lively days. There was one who by his exploits carned the title of The 
White Dacoit; others who though useful members of society had 
antecedents a little unusual in the sober classifications of the Civil 
Service. One of these who proved an invaluable officer on the frontier, 
was said to have begun life as a cook ; a reputation he may have earned 
from the excellent dinners he gave his friends, Another known 
throughout Burma as “ The Signor” possessed books of photographs 
with their corresponding negatives which he had taken in the 
trenches at Scbastopol, and acquired wealth by the sale of Burmese 
antiques to American and other travellers. But he was kind to us who 
stayed, “From my friends,” he would say, “T ask but five per cent ; 
from the friends of my friends, ten; from Globe-trotters as much as T 
can get.” And as globe-trotters are not popular amongst people who have 
to “ stick it,” we were content that it should be so. There was a keen- 
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witted Frenchman who lashed our national failings with his satirical 
torigue, kept his deceased wife in a glass case, and had come to King 
Mindon, it was said, direct from the Tuileries. 

Apart from these attractive adventurers, the peculiar conditions of 
Burmese life developed in members of the Civil Services quali- 
ties and characteristics Elizabethan rather than Victorian; so that 
men who a few years earlier had been undergraduates or schoolboys, 
by their prowess or their virtues came ta be known as “ Tigers,” and 
“Great White Chiefs.” One was almost worshipped in his district as 
an incarnation of the Buddha so greatly did his magnanimity appeal 
to the people. These splendid opportunities compensated many for 
the “ amenities,” the lack of which was considered a drawback to life in 
Burma, English women too were still in a minority; and the 
“ Companionate marriage ” of Judge Lindsay, was for good or ill, but 
quite in keeping with Burmese sentiment, almost an established 
institution. It was officially disapproved of, and a good many 
admirable injunctions on the subject were issued from Rangoon; but 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 

There were other picturesque people. Flotilla Captains who had been 
through the War carrying troops up and down the river, and could spin 
a good yarn when their ships came to at anchor each night and the wine 
went round. Some had had narrow escapes when war was declared, 
for it came suddenly and they were trapped in the upper reaches, 
There were Missionaries of several persuasions who had travelled over 
“Burma in the King’s days, one of whom had been tutor to King 
Thibaw ; but one whom I like to remember above all others was 
the aged Bishop Bigandet of the French Forcign Mission who 
translated the Burmese legend of Buddha into English, and told 
me that he had been nearly sixty years in Burma with less than one 
year in his own country. “ When we were leaving Paris,” he said, “ we 
heard the sound of guns and were told it was in honour of the 
accession of Queen Victoria,’ He was the authentic saint and scholar, 

Besides all these of our own people, there were the old Burmese folk’ 
—simple old Abbots of Buddhist monasteries who knew little of the 
world, Ministers of the King, and Princesses and Maids of Honour who 
could tell of palace life in the last days of the Alaungpaya Kings. So that 
the life of a traveller up and down the great river had much to recom- 
mend it ; and always there was kindness and hospitality, from a bed in the 
spare room, to the loan of a polo-pony or even a steam-launch for a 
Christmas vacation. 

In those relatively early days also there was not much railway com- 
munication. There were few roads. One rode on ponies or travelled 
by water ; and travelling by water was inexhaustible in its pleasure and 
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its variety. The Irrawaddy was navigable for nine hundred miles by 
the splendid craft of the Irrawaddy Floulla ; there were sea-going ships 
along the coast to Arakan and Tenasserim ; steamers of the Royal 
Indian Marine, and Government launches; rafts and country-boats 
wherever a foot or two of water offered passage. Each one of these 
means of locomotion brought its own contentment, but perhaps the 
most enticing of all were the country-boats, It was the custom to 
travel by night, ‘The boats were long and narrow with a roof at one 
end, and under its shelter a bed was laid for the traveller, The steersman 
sat behind; the crew sat for’ard at their oars, But the great river did 
most of the work, As the night grew, the boatmen fell asleep, the 
steersman nodded ; the embers in the hearth fire faded, the stars or 
the moon came out, and the sky was bright and clear overhead. Slowly 
the boat drifted, making no sound, finding its own way down the unresist- 
ing stream; the mighty Irrawaddy, whose shores were often invisible 
beyond the vast expanse of waters. ‘These were incomparable experiences. 
But they were not always so easily come by, The river had its seasons 
of flood when the dangerous current moved swiftly, and the Irrawaddy 
lashed by a sudden storm, plunged in great waves, tumultuous as 
Benacus though an inland water ; and all the efforts of the crew barely 
sufficed to keep a small and heavy-laden craft afloat. Upon one such ocea- 
sion at the end of an hour’s struggle we found ourselves blown three miles 
up-stream from the place whence we had started. In the Great Defiles 
journeys by boat in the monsoon were a furious adventure for those 
compelled to make them. Yet the mails travelled up them to Myitkyina, 
The most placid and interesting of these journeys by boat was 
one I made in the low amphibious country between the sea and the 
Arakan Hills. That is a territory designed by Nature for pirates, and 
in the days of the Portuguese and doubtless for centuries earlier, their 
favourite harrying ground. One of the most famous of them, Sebastian 
Gonsalves Tibas, was a renegade who had turned against both his 
King and his religion and set up for himself. In after years T came upon 
his tracks at Lisbon, in letters that passed between the King and his 
Viceroy at Goa, which offer so delicate an example of State cynicism 
that Iam tempted to relate it, The King after recapitulating all that 
his Viceroy had told him, directed that so infamous a scoundrel should be 
hanged the instant possession could be got of his person; but in the 
meanwhile, as he was a man of authority and influence in those parts, 
he was to be informed that His Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
bestow upon him the Third Class of the Order of the Habit of Christ. 
Tt was in these waters that Philip de Brito y Nicote, who married the 
Viceroy’s daughter and became King of Pegu, first learnt his trade, 
This country that is half Jand and half water follows the coast from 
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Chittagong to Sandoway, I navigated it for several days in the course of 
a journey from the Sea of Arakan to the Valley of the Irrawaddy, by a 
recognised though little frequented route. After a while I lost my 
bearings in that network of creeks and mangrove swamps and islands, 
but the boatmen knew their way, and each evening took care to anchor 
by the open sea ; for a deadly malaria prevails in all this tract. As we 
came in sight of it at sunset they would rise in the boat and in sonorous 
voices cry out “ Pinle-Gyi /”—the Burmese Thalassa, It was there [ 
think that I first came to realise the latent energy of the Burmese race. 
The Cha-bathas as they sang to their oars could always be inspired to an 
enthusiastic cffort. 

The road over the mountains was constructed after the Second 
Burmese War, when our frontier was extended to Prome. It never 
fulfilled its promise, It carries a telegraph wire, but few people. From 
the water-shed of the Arakan Hills, where oak-trees and violets grow, we 
looked out upon one of the great views of Burma. On one side the sea 
with its thousand ramifications five thousand feet below, passing in the 
gleam of the sunset into the Indian Ocean; the silver ribbon of the 
Irrawaddy on the other, 


In these following pages I have made as few changes as possible. 
Changes there have been in Burma, but these concern politics with 
which I am not concerned, and such things as the oil-wells of Yenan- 
Gyaung and the Ruby Mines of Mogdk. The former have brought 
untold wealth to many and have become, with the oil-wells of Persia, 
an Imperial asset; the latter have disappointed the hopes of their 
owners and have fallen back into the failure from which it was hoped 
at one time that they could be rescued. For the rest, [am indebted to 
Sir Harcourt Butler, who has generouslyspared some part of his valuable 
time in writing for me an introduction to this volume, telling of the 
evolution of the country during his own tenure of office. Others, like 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White who filled the same high office, Sir 
George Scott (Shway Yoe), the most distinguished of all the Frontier 
officers of Burma, Major Enriquéz, and Fielding Hall, the author of 
“The Soul of a People,” have told their tale in volumes of their own, of 
much greater importance than anything I can have to write about Burma. 
The photographs of Max and Bertha Ferrars remain unsurpassed. 

One word in conclusion, Sir Walter Lawrence in his recent bookabout 
the India he served, has remarked that “ there is nothing in the whole 
world more admirable than the manners of Indians high or low.” If 
that be true, one may claim that it is even more so of Burma, where 
to the grave courtesy of Eastern manners there is added an unfailing 
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senseof humour that is peculiarly pleasant to ourselves. For my own part 
~-and it was only a small one Talways felt that it was the good manners 
and innate breeding of this youthful people which made life amongst 
them so agreeable for me 5 in addition, their absence of reserve, their 
generous tolerant and kindly ways. 1t has been with some regret there- 
fore, that T have heard from travellers unconnected with the government 
of Burma, of a change in sentiment that is making them less kindly and 
hospitable to the stranger in their midst. [have said a great deal of the 
Shwe Dagon and of the joy and happiness it gave me to visit it; and it 
is disconcerting therefore for me to learn that it is now practically closed 
to Europeans who do not care to walk barefooted up its stairs, Few, 
quite naturally, are willing to comply with this condition, ‘Those 
who do—like an American lady of refinement who told me that from her 
love of Buddhism and great desire to see the sacred fane she had given 
way—feel that they have been subjected to an unnecessary and insanitary 
obligation, Yet the Shwe Dagdn is a masterpiece of the world, and 
the religion that inspires it is one of the most gentle and beautiful in 
its charity and kindness to others. [t should not be impossible to find a 
means of satisfying their desire that reverence should be paid to the 
shrine, while making a fair and reasonable concession to the habits of 
Western people. No such restrictions are placed upon Hastern people 
who desire to enter our places of worship. Yet T would like to add that 
a Military officer, writing to me from Burma, says, “ Though the country 
is not quite so happy as of yore; yet the heart of the people is true, 
and they are really as delightful and fascinating as ever, 1 have 
travelled throngh most parts of Burma, and 1 must say T have been 
received with hospitality everywhere, Every lover of the country hopes 
that the present unrest is only a passing ripple, and that things will soon 
become more settled,” 

The new wine, it may be, has proved too heady for the old bottle ; 
and the failure of the monastic schools to rise to the needs of our modern 
secular education has deprived the people of the training they received 
in them; for there was no school of manners like that of the old 
Péngyi-Kyaung, with its gradations of rank and its measured respect, 
from the old and often saintly Abbot at its head, to the small but eager 
lad entering it as a little Mnglish boy enters his Preparatory school. 
The absence of a Court, too, has helped in the process of social 
disintegration, and few have been left to set the example of those 
“delightful, and even divine manners” which Sir Walter Lawrence 
attributes to Indian Rajas. 
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THE SILKEN EAST 


Boox I 
[INTRODUCTORY 


Ti Counrry—Titc Proeris 


CHAPTER I 
THE COUNTRY 


URMA, the country described in this book, occupies a remote 
corner of South-eastein Asia. Hidden away there in the folds 
of mountains which reach down like the fingers of a hand from 


the heights of Asia to the sea, it has had leisure to develop a 
character and a personality of its own, Tts best friends in this sense have 


?% 
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been these mountains, which have protected it on the one hand from the 

aggression of Indian invaders, on the other from the enormous absorbing 

power of China, Yet placed as it were between these-vast millstones, it 

would be surprising had it escaped all traces of their contact. From 

India it has received the religion, which more than any other factor 
23 
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has moulded the Burmese people; from India there came to it the 
eatliest impulse of civilisation, "The influence of China is less patent. 
On successive occasions Burma has been called upon to resist with 
all its power the military aggression of the Chinese races; on one 
notable oceasion it received through them a blow from whieh its 
civilisation has never recovered 5 and from time to time it has gone same 
way towards accepting the suzerainty of China. But the influence of 
China has been social rather than political. ‘The inscinet of race has 
taught the two people their essential kinship, and if the Burman. is 
‘ent from the princes of India he is 





proud of his quite mythical 
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much more in his daily life in sympathy with the Chinaman, in whom he 
recognises an “ elder brother.” 

But the mountains which have hitherto preserved the nationality 
of this people are no longer a protection. ‘Che sea has opened the flaad- 
gates of invasion, and under the political supremacy of England, the 
economic competition of inferior and cheaper races from India whose 
standard of com fort is definitely lower, and of the superior Chinese now 
crowding up from the Straits, the Burmese personality rung in some 
peril of extinction. ‘There is no longer a Court to form the heart 
of any national fecling ; there is no longer, it would seem, any motive 
in keeping the race supreme in its own country ; and there is tacking in 
the people that sternness which might alone, in the absence of such 
fostering influences, help to maintain their idiosyncrasy intact, [t will 
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be seen then, thac Tam concerned with an interesting people at a very 
interesting period in their history. 

Of these mountains which reach down like the fingers of a hand 
from the great arm of the Himalaya to make the country of Burma, the 
first are the Arakan Yoma, known to the main stock of the Burmese , 
race as the Mountains of the West. On one side of them there lies the 
sea (the Bay of Bengal)—on the other the river Irrawaddy, ‘I'he 
habitable land along their sea-swept threshold is known as Arakan—the 
home ofa great branch of the Burmese race. ‘The mountains themselves 
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are inhabited by a kindred people known as the Chin; more numerous, 
more warlike, more organised in the north, where the width of the 
mountains is greater, than in the south. Hast of them lies the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the true Burma, the spacious cradle of the race. This 
valley is shut in still further on the east by the Shan highlands, which 
spread away in waves to the Salwin river. ‘They provide a home for the 
Shan, a race that long struggled with the Burmese for the possession of 
the valley, but has ended by holding the lesser heritage of the Shan 
plateau under the suzerainty of Burma. Beyond the Salwin lie Siam 
and the Far Eastern territories of France. 

The valley of the Trrawaddy narrow and confined in the north, 
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opens out at Mandalay the capital of the race, and widens as it reaches 
the sea, Tt culminates in one of the finest of deltas, South of Mandalay 
the parallel valley of the Sittang has its being, the outcome of the low 
range of Pegu hills which separate it from the Lrrawaddy, and of the 
Shan hills which in the south fall away somewhat to the east. "The 
Salwin, for the greater part of its course a river essentially foreign, 
enters the limits of Burma in its last hundred miles, and pours its waters 
into the Burmese seas under the golden spires of Moulmein, ‘The 
mountains reach down in a narrowing peninsula to Victoria Point, the 
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southernmost limit of Burma. ‘This last strip of coast is known as 
Tenasserim. It is thinly populated and it has never played any 
substantial part in the development of the race. An archipelago of 
singular interest and beauty lies off its western face, and a thousand 
islands own its supremacy. 

One great river, the Chindwin, remains to be mentioned. Coming 
down from the mountains that lie about the upper reaches of the 
Irrawaddy it flows through the Hukong valley and under the Chin 
territories through scenery of great beauty, till it enters the valley of 
the Trrawaddy and adds its quota to the volume of that great river, 
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The capitals of this country are Mandalay and Rangoon ; the former 
located in the centre of Burma, where the widening valley leaves space 
for the growth of a nation ; the latter at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, 
facing the sea, Mandalay still stands for the old régime as the city of 
Shah Jahan in India stands for the glory of the Moguls. Rangoon, like 
Calcutta, is the outcome of British rule. Al the wealth and the power 
are there, 

The nature of the country, of its landscape and its climate, may be 
gathered from its conformation, [t is a long country reaching from the 
tenth to the twenty-sixth degree of north latitude. In its extreme south 
the sensation of cold is unknown. Save that there is more rain at onc 
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season than at another, there is titele to choose at Mergui between June 
and December, In the far north, on the borders of China, the cold is 
bitter of winter nights and men go clad in fur-lined satins. In the 
middle country a great dryness prevails and the rainfall, excessive at 
either end, is reduced there to twelve inches a ycar, 

‘The great river Irrawaddy marshalled by hills and mountains makes 
scenery that is as stately as it is beautiful, as passionate as it is serene, 
The mountains visited by tropical rains sustain forests of primeval 
growth, in which herds of elephants and rhinoceroses, of wild cattle 
and deer, wander in comparative peace ; and at their summits, reaching 
in Mount Victoria a height of eight thousand and in Saramatia height of 
twelve thousand feet, there grow the trees and flowers of temperate 
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climates—the oak, the pine, and the violet. The gleam of snow upon 
Saramati and the more distant mountains of the northern hinterland 
remind the traveller in Burma that he has put the tropics behind him, 
+ In the flat lands of the Delta the largest surplus rice crop of the world 
is produced ; from the Mogdk valley there have come the finest of 
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rubies, And lastly there is the sea with its infinite variety, All along 
the coast it runs in a million ramifications into the land, and the traveller 
for whom such travel has any fascination is borne, as in Arakan, for days 
through an amphibious world, a bewildering network of creeks, in 
which all comprehension of geography is lost. And in the far south 
there are thase islands of which « particular account is given in this 
book, 


CHAPTER I 
THE PEOPLES 


ARIED as is this country it is surpassed in variety by the 
number of races that occupy it. I can only mention the 
principal of them here: viz. the Burmese, the Shan, the 
Mun or Talaing, the Karen, the Chin, the Kachin, and 
the Salén, 
Of these the Burmese are beyond comparison the most numerous. It 
is the Burmese idiosyncrasy that gives to Burma its fascination and its 
charm ; that makes of it, with its colour, its luxury, its beauty, and its 
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ease, a Silken ast. OF the other races the smallest and most backwaid 
are the Salén, a fast-dying people of some few hundicd souls who 
imhabit the islands of the southein coast They are probably the 
oldest inhabitants of the land. Since then day Buima has been peopled 
by thice gieat waves of immigiation fiom the noith. Of these the 
eathest is tepiesented by the Mun o1 Talaing ; the second and third 
by the Buimese (including the Chin) and the Shan, ‘he Katen, who 
are of kin, stand in a category somewhatapait. The Kachin are of the 
same stock as the Burmese, but 
their descent into Burma is of 
recent date, 


‘TH MUN 

Ahundred and seventy-five 5 cats 
ago the Mun wee still a people, 
and Fnglishmen and I‘ienchmen, 
uivals here as throughout the 
world, leaned now towaids the one 
now towaids the other of these 
conflicting races, But to-day the 
Maun are all but absorbed in the 
Buimese race and thice hundied 
thousand people alone 1¢piesent 
in Burma a race whose civilsation 
once extended fiom the Assam 
hills co Annam. Bioadly speaking 
they are now  indistinguishable 
except ay to language from the 
Burmese. People who know them 
well can however distinguish 
between them ; and on the whole 
the Mun is apt to be fairer and 
stouter than the tiue Buiman. Of 
hin with the Mun, but separated 
from them by a wide space of country, ae the Palaung, of whom 
numbers frequent the bazaais of the Ruby Mines. The Palaung run to 
sixty thousand souls, The men wear the Shan dress, the women a 
picturesque costume of their own, which comprises a hood, coat, and 
skirt, with leggings of cloth. Upon the English mind the Palaung does 
not leave an altogether favourable impression. He is described as 
peaceful and industrious, but at heart a coward and in his money 
transactions a Hebrew of pronounced proclivities ; in business ability 
and wit superior to his Kachin neighbour, but in the sterner qualities 
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his inferior. ‘The Palaung in fact are a little and an oppressed people 
who must have been swallowed up in the Kachin advance had we not 
come to shelter them under the cloak of Imperial rule. 


THI KARIN 


‘The Karen, far more numerous and more powerful than the Palaung, 
are also a people who owe their regeneration to British protection. 
Bome down by the dominant Burmese, they must have been gradually 
annihilated, or at best reduced to the least hospitable portions of 
the country, ‘The Pax 
Britannica has given 
them political — free- 
dom, and Christianity, 
which they have 
adopted en masse, has 
given them self-respect 
andan impetus towards 
civilisation, = In the 
modern — history — of 
Christianity there is 
no more interesting 
episode than the 
conversion of the 
Karen. — Prepared by 
prophecies current 
among them and by 
curious traditions of a 
biblical favour, they 
embraced ‘with — fer- 
vour the new creed 
brought to them by 
the missionaries, and 
there are to-day 
upwards of a hundred thousand Christian Karen in Burma. ‘The 
Karen occupy a long strip of country on the cast of Burma and a con- 
siderable portion of the Delta of the Irrawaddy. By temperament 
the Karen differ radically from their Burmese neighbours. ‘They are 
singularly devoid of humour, they are stolid and cautious, and they lack 
altogether the light gaiety and fascination of the Burmese. Yet it is 
not suggested that in some qualities they do not surpass them. Tt 
their origin is still obscure, it is at least certain that they are not the 
aborigines of the land. All their traditions point the other way. “ In 
my early travels,” wrote Mason, their picturesque apostle, “ the 
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Karen pointed out to me the precise spots where they took reluge in 
the day of Alompra, and where they had come down and avenged 
themselves on their enemies; but when I asked them who built this 
city, as we stood together on the forest-clad bittlements of a dilapidated 
fortification they replied : ‘’I*hese cities of our jungles were in iuins 
when we came here, ‘This country is not ow own, We came fiom the 
north, where we were independent of the Burmese and the Siamese 
and the Talaing who now 
rule over us. ‘hen we 
had a city and a country 
of our own near Aya, 
called Toungoo, All the 
Karen of Siam, Burma, 
and Pegu came originally 
from that region” When 
T asked for the time of 
their dispersion they were 
silent. The = fact was 
clearly before them ; but 
the retrospect was too 
obscure to determine the 
distance, Yet they saw 
far beyond ‘Toungoo. On 
the edge of the misty 
horizon was the river of 
running sand which their 
ancestors had crossed 
before coming, ‘That 
was a fearful trackless 
region, where the sands 
tolled before the winds 
ike the waves of the sea. 
They were led through it 
by a chieftain who had SHAN GIRL, BETO 

more than human power 

to guide them.” ‘The river of running sand was boldly identified by 
Mason with the Gobi desert, of which Fa Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, 
ias left this description : “‘I'here are evil spirits in this river of sand 
and such scorching winds that whosoever encountereth them dies, and 
none escape. Neither birds are seen in the air, nor quadrupeds on the 
ground, Qn every side as far as the eye can reach, if you seek for the 
proper place to cross, there is no other mark to distinguish it than the 
skeletons of those who have perished there ; these alone seem to indicate 
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the route.” But the identity of the traditional desert of the Karen 
with the desert pf Gobi has yet to be established. 


TUL SHAN 


The Karen in Burma has to be looked for; the Shan with his wide 
trousers and flapping hat, his instinct for trade, his princes and feudatory 
states, and his considerable civilisation is a much more notable person, 

The race began to spread into Burma from South-western China 
about two thousand years ago. [ts migration was hastened by the 
pressure of the Chinese races behind, and as this pressure increased it 
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spread from the valley of the Shweli viver, its first home in Burma, 
southwards to the Siamese seas, eastward to Tonghing, and north and 
west till it reached the Brahmaputra and founded the Ahom kingdom 
of Assam. The Shan are now found in Burma, in the Shan States and 
far down the eastern peninsula to Mergui. In the north they spread 
over the whole of the upper tetritories of the Errawaddy from Myithyina 
to the ‘Third Defile; and along the Chindwin, where traces of their 
former supremacy survive in the principalities of Singkaling—Hkamti 
and ‘Thaungdut. They have ruled at Ava, and have come near to the 
mastery of Burma, ‘They owe their failure to their inability to combine 
on any national scale, [In economic qualities they surpass the Burmese, 
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adding yet another to the list of competing peoples destined, unless the 
latent vigour of the Burman awakes, to divide up his heritage. 


CHIN AND KACHIN 


The Chin and Kachin have bulked largely in the recent history of 
Burma. Long after Thibaw the last of her kings had been carried 
away to a sordid exile, and the British peace had been established over 
the land, the Chin and the Kachin continued to make war upon the 
Empire. ‘The plains of Burma had long been their plundering grounds, 
where men and cattle lay at the mercy of their raids, They were more 
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habituated to individual war than the more civilised Burmese, and 
their protection lay in the rough hills which they inhabit and in the 
poverty of their country, which is of small attraction to people better 
furnished with the good things of this world. ‘The Chin, if anything, 
made a more vigorous resistance because they realised that the final 
conquest of their country was at issue; the Kachin had an extensive 
hinterland to which they knew that they could retreat, But of the two 
thé Kachin is the sterner man, with a greater future before him than 
the Chin, And this is illustrated by the relationship to Burma in which 
we found them. The Chin lived in his hills, making raids only at 
intervals on the plain country at his feet. But the Kachin was steadily 
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advancing, dominating the peoples before him and establishing his 
colonies, [le had already instilled at the Court of Uhibaw a substantial 
fear, 

OL the Chin who tie upon the mountains which separate the trae 
Burma from Arakan and Assam there are two great divisions the 
Northern and the Southern, Of these the Southern Chin, living as they 
do upon the narrowest portion of their country, are of the least conse- 
sure of the Burmese taces 





quence, ‘L'hey have yielded most to the p 
on each side of them and they sparse and disorganised people, 
Their tribes lap over into the subsidiary valleys which lie between the 
Irrawaddy and the main spine of the Arakan Yoma. ‘The Northern 
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Chin have a wider territory, known administratively as “Che Chin 
Hills.” Te consists of a much broken and contorted mass of mountains 
intersected by deep valleys and it is utterly devoid of plains and table- 
lands, ‘The Northern Chin have a strong tribal organisation and time 
has developed in cach of their tribes a separate idiosyncrasy. ‘The 
Chin is of interest because he reveals the material out of which 
Buddhism and civilisation between them have evolved the Burmese 
people ; the Chin in short is the rough wood out of which the Burman 
has been carved. 





THE BURMESI 


OF the Burmese as a whole T do not prapase to give here any formal 
account, 
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T seek only to describe the life of the people as I have come upon it 
in the course of many years of travel in their country, and for the most 
part what T have to say will be found interspersed in the narrative of 
travel, But of the man himself I should like here to say a few words. 

Physically the Burman is for his size a fine fellow; short, well made, 
broad-chested, stout-limbed, and muscular. A “ weedy” Burman 
outside the small percentage of the large towns and the sedentary 
occupations is rare, The boatman, the cartman, the peasant, the artificer, 
is nearly always a strong man, capable when put to it of great effort. 
Living as he does in a tropical climate, abjuring meat from religious 
scruples, branded as incorrigibly lazy by all his critics, he is yet as a rule 
a man in fine training, full of momentum and vivacity. The criticism 
to which he is subjected on the score of laziness is overdone. Vor there 
are hinds of laziness, There is the laziness for instance of the man 
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who shirks work, who slouches about, with thin legs, a stooping back, 
and an effete mind; to whom strenuous labour is no joy, yet a man 
who works on day after day, putting in his tale, driven by the necessity 
for a wage by his own prolific pauperism and the low standard of life to 
which he has reached; a man without reserve force, without latent 
enthusiasms ; a slave—such a man for instance as the Chittagonian, 
one of the economic superiors of the Burman. There is also the laziness 
of the man with a fine physique, with a sporting nature that exults in 
athletic expression, in racing, swimming, boxing, and rowing; of the 
man whose mind is full of lively fancy, of wit, even of creative power ; 
of the man who enjoys life and finds in it infinite possibilities of amuse- 
ment, of love, of good fellowship ; a man who has fashioned for himself 
a goodly standard of life and lives well with little toil ; above all, of a 
man whose being is permeated with a philosophic contempt for the 
accumulation of material things, with a generous desire to bestow in 
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charity and in good works all that is over and above bis own uceds. 
Much of the laziness of the Burman is of this type. Tt is reflected in 
his life. 

Put him on the river he loves, with a swift and angry current against 
him and he is capable of superb effort. “Turn his beautiful crate, 
enriched with exquisite carvings, down stream, with wind and tide in 
his favour, and he will lie all day in the san 
and exult in the Nirvana of complete idleness, 
And this is not because he is “a lazy hound,” 
but because there is something in him of the 








philosopher and the artist ; because there is a 
blue sky above bim which he can look at, a 
tiver before him rippling with colour and 
light; because he lives in a beautiful land ; 
because the earning of pence is a small thing 
to him in comparison with the joy of life, 
and material things themselves but an illusion 
of the temporary flesh, 

But the world, some will say, is not a 
world of philosophers and artists but an 
economic world of manufacturers, of creators 
and distributors of wealth; and since that is 
the case there is no room in it for people of 
this kind unless by extraordinary efficiency in 
their own pursuits they are able to compete 
with the rest of mankind. And in any c 
the demand for such goods is limited. ‘The 
Burman must go unless he is willing to work 
like the aboriginal Coringhi, from carly dawn 
to night; unless he is willing to accept in 
the long run a wage like that of the Indian 
proletariat, of whom many millions live all 
their lives upon the verge of starvation; 
unless he is willing to wear grey cotton 
instead of tartaned silk; to forego his 
hospitalities to his friends, his donations to 
his church, his liberality to the stranger within his gates; unless he is 
willing to abandon his gaicty, his light-heartedness, his love of sport 
and amusements, his leisure and happiness, and turn to the cheap, 
inferior, squalid life of his poor “untouchable? Indian neighbour. 

But are we quite sure that we want all these things to happen either 
to him or to anyone else? The drift of our time is in the direction of 
shorter hours, higher wages, greater scope for the cultivation of life and 
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its posubilitics We are coming to sce thet these things arc not incom- 


patible with prospeity 

1ice ito a bountiful 
land, and they took tull 
possession of it They 
have contuyed to remain 
one of the happiest of 
the peoples of the cath, 
and even the ichgion 
they adopted fiom India, 
matked as 1 1s by the 
sentiment of soow and 
iluston, has had no power 
to ciush then buoyancy 
Leisuie and indepen- 
dence, equality, a near 
apptoach to an even 
distuibuaon of wealth, 
a happy tempe: cheerful 
in adveistty , which of 
us does not deste these 
idealy to preva? And 
many giavely concened 
with the problems of 
out ancient society, of 
paupetusm and congestion 
in the slums of great 
cities , with soctal hatreds 
and the deep antagonisms 
of class, would — gladly 
ariive at a little more of 
what this people alicady 
possess ‘The competition 
of life will develop in its 
own time the toughness 
of the race, incicase its 
power of tesistance, and 
enable it to maintain its 
own ascendancy—it 15 
domg so now--and I 





The Buimese came as a youthful conqueting 
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doubt if there are many Englishmen who do not love the Burman for 
his qualities of breeding and courtesy, his adaptability, and generous 
impulses, ‘The empire of which he 1s now a member js nothing if it 
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is not a great trust in which he has his rightful share and pact, Upon 
in this spirit that the evolution of 





these convictions it rests, and 
Burma is most likely to be happily accomptishe.t. 

Let us not then find faule too much with the happy Barmiin’s love of 
life and laughter. [le will grow up soon enough, dnd if he holds firmly 
to the instinets of his race will not fail to add his quota to the comman 
stack, 

“Lo pass him over without mentioning his wife and daughter would be 
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“SHAN LADIES 


uncivil, and also in this case dull; for the sex contributes greatly to the 
liveliness and charm of the country. Burma, as in many other things, is 
in advance of more reputedly civilised countries in che status it accards 
to its women. The infant marriages and shutting up in walled houses, 
the polygamy, the harems, the social punishment of widows, the denial 
of spiritual rights, which prevail in the neighbouring continent of India, 
and whose terrible penalties cannot be denied, are unknown in Burma, 
Here women marry when they are of age and after they have seen 
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somewhat of the world; they marry, for the most part, whomsoever 
they will, and from love, “Uhey are nat, save in exceptional cases, 
handed over as chattels tog man whom they know not; but are courted 
and won. ‘The Married Woman's Properey Act, a recent flower of 
our own civilisation and scl unknown in France, kas tn effect: been 
established for centuries in Burma. tn this country, where the women 
earn so much, the woman’s caraings are her own. Divorce is easily 
obtained but seldam asked far, The lightness of the macriaue laws, the 
readiness of the Burmese woman to enter into an easy alliance, shock the 
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virtue of the strenuous foreigner ; but within her ideals she is a perfectly 
proper, modest, and well-mannered woman. She is of the world to her 
finger tips, and at theatres and elsewhere her appreciation of the sallics 
of the actors is of an Elizabethan frankness ; yet her conduct there is 
beyond reproach. Amorous vulgarities in public are unknown in Burma. 
When she is young the Burmese woman is, after her own type, fair and 
attractive, full of laughter and fun and the enjoyment of life ; witty and 
sclf-possessed ; seldom if ever brazen-faced ; frank to a degree, Tr 
is one of the wayside amusements of travel in Burma to see her ac her 
toilette befare the world, to see her calmly unwind the false tresses 
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in her hair (itself generally luxurious and ample) 5 to see her enamel her 
face with ingenuous thanaka, to follow her frequent contented glances 
at her mirror, And later in life she is capable, when circumstances are 
in her favour, of great dignity and exquisite manners. She dresses, 
when not reduced to the poverty which some might scem to desire for 
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her, in a very charming way; in a delicately coloured silken skirt, a 
white muslin jacket, with a silk scarf thrown over her shoulders, and 
flowers in her hair. And while she dresses well, she is free of the tyranny 
of fashion, the unending longing after something that is new. She has 
failings ; who has not? Her practice of chewing betel is inelegant and 
destructive to her teeth ; her voice is apt under the pressure of adversity 
to be shrill; her keen business faculties detract a trifle from the romance 


ru 
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in which, as ina halo, all women should be cnyctoped , un ald age che ts 
very ugly, and cven in youth ber nose as stampy, her types a Tectle thick, 
her check-bones high and jews bur these are Canc isin objections 
fu the eyes of the young men of the land, the Burmese guilas c peerless 
ceatate, and het influence over ther heats and the passions 1s 
immense What is mote, Joy men wi Burma evar undertike my dung 
of magnitude without fist sccking the tble caunetat thea wives 
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T cannot leave even dus shght account of the men and women of 
Burmi without saying a sep rate ward about us old men and its Ute 
childien Vain, bumptious, urogant ww the Burman is tpt to be an 
his youth, old age brings with at for him a wondertul change. [lis 
manners become gentle and rescaved, tus face catches a spnitual exptes- 
sion Ths costume is adapted to his years ‘The flaming tutins of his 
youth are put aside for silks of a paler hue, the gorgeous gaunghaung 
1s teplaced on hus head by a slendu hllet of white book-mushn But 
the change 15 not meicly superficial It as the reflection of an inner 
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development, of the growth within him of the spnitual desue If, 
unlike most of his countrymen, he has accumulated a store of wealth, 
his aim now a to distuibute it im good works If any woaldly desire 
suivives in hus heait it 1s to win the title of Phaya-Taga, “ Builder of a 
Pagoda,” o: Kyaung-Taga, “ Builder of a Monastuy ”, titles bestowed 
upon him by his fellows as an expression of then 1espect and dearer to 
him, as implying a spnitual attamment, than any magnificence, such as 
“ Bearer of a Golden Swoid,” that the State may bestow upon him 
This vanity 1s the last infirmity of his mind , and to the cnd of his days 
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hes particulur that his wife shall address him by hus full title of “ Builder 
of a Monastery? The good lady is moie than willing, for the glory of 
het husband 1s icAlected upon herself, and it 1s with ha willmg consent 
that the disuibution of hus wealth proceeds He also m calling to hea 
in the presence of strangers will be particular to addiess hai as Kyaung- 
‘Taga-mah, or “ O Wife of the Builder of a Monastery” Religious 
duties at this scason of his life greatly occupy his attention, A rosary 
18 constantly in lus hand, and upon his lips there move all the day long, 
when he ts alone, the phrases of his faith. He 1s much at the pagoda, 
to which he chmbs in spite of his failing poweis each day with an offering 
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upon the floor and scream out their lessons with lusty delight ; in the 
river, in which they splash and plunge before they ean walk sat the 
play, where they craw! about amongst the feet of the prima donna and 
the posing kings ; and at the pagoda, where they hold flowers before 
them with faces screwed up to gravity, with laughter pent up behind iC 
And if chere be any dispute about the good Toaks af cheir elders, chere 
can be none as to the prettines of Burmese children, A little Burerese 
girlor bay is the most doll-like creature ia the world, Children’s clothes, 
as such, are unknown in the simple economy of Burma, and every tittle 
gitl is dressed dike her mother, fom) her sandals to the Howers in her 
hair; and every litte boy like bis father, in a tartan hilt of silky a white 
muslin jacket, and a flaming gawngbaung on his head—-that is, when he 
is dressed at all, En the country, and within the precinets of his own 
home, he is apt te go about with nothing on at all, 
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CHAPTER IT 
[US BEGINNINGS 


CITY which faces the ocean whence world-travellers come, 

and is served by a river navigable for nine hundred miles, 

the main artery through which the life-blood of a nation 

pulses, is a city clearly destined to be great. Yet it is only 
in the last half-century or so of the many during which these conditions 
necessary to the birth of a great city have in some measure prevailed, 
that Rangoon has responded to them, Why not sooner, it would be 
difficult to say. The causes which make great cities and great nations 
seem as palpable on the surface as in reality they are mysterious and 
obscure, One may infer that some psychologic moment is necessary, 
some sudden and subtle coming together, in order that from causes long 
known to exist the new and splendid offspring should be born, Yet 
there are circumstances which partly explain the long delay before 
Rangoon definitely stepped out upon the highway of its present 
prosperity. ‘Ihere was a time when the sea ran into the coast of Burma 
much farther than it does to-day ; when ships cast anchor at Thatén, 
the earliest capital of the south ; when Pega, in later days the gorgcous 
and magnificent city of Branginoco, was almost itself a seaport. There 
was a time also when the ocean brought less to the gates of Burma and 
took less away than it does in its iron ships to-day ; when the absence of 
a strong hand and a settled peace within the country frightened away 
Trade, as timid as she is daring ; when war slew a million of men in a 
single gencration; when civilisation in fact had not yet come to 
marshal the resources of the nation and to stay. 

Moreover, there was already across the water a city which is now 
fargotten, whose history is the true history of the beginnings of 
Rangoon, It was at Syriam that Rangoon, the city facing the sea and 
served by a lordly river, the main artery of a nation, first came into 


Sr 
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being. Tt was the fame of Syriam which brought mon traflicking to 
the mouth of the river on which Rangoon is built, and it is the tale ot 
Syriam, broken by adversity, 
that the newer city has taken” 
up with fresh vitality. 

Viewed from this stand. 
paint, Rangoon is no longer 
the nouveau riche loudly 
proclaiming his possessions, 
hut a city that has been 
growing for many genera: 
tions, a city which — has 
known the flavour of great 
days in the past, 

Syriam, according to the 
Burmese tile, began its 
career as a hing’s city five 
hundred and cighty-seven 
years before the birth af 
Christ. But cides which 
depend on kings are prone 
to lapse into insignificance, 
and there is practically 
nathing kaowa of Syriam 
till the discoveries of Vasco 
da Gama, that great pioneer, 
opened the gates of dhe Hast 
to Western adventurers, and 
half the gatleons of Murope 
trimmed their sails for the 
new EE Dorado, "he knewn 
history of Syriam is the 
history of their forts to 
capture one of its great 
prizes; and it is a strange 
cireumstance that all, until 
within the last century, 
should have failed. But 
Burma, in spite of her 
charms, is apt from her 
situation to be overlooked 
by travellers with the lust of India in their eyes; and to this circum- 
stance she probably owed her immunity. Men straining every nerve 
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for the conquest of India had little attention to bestow upon her 
smaller and less sumptuors neighbour. 

Yet the Portuguese, hevoie in all their carly enterprises, made a great 
bid for sovereignty in Burma ; and it was at Syriam that the drama was 
played out. The tale is connected with the career of one Philip de 
Brito y Nicote, who began as a cabin boy, grew as a palace menial in 
Ayakan, rose to be King of Pegu, and ended writhing on a stake in the 
sun, where he lingered for three days in mortal agony, overlooking the 
city which for the space of thirteen years had been the centre of his 
power. But the story of De Brito is not for these pages. 

The site of Rangoon itself is immemorial, and the chronicles of the 
people talk with customary liberality in thousands of years, Five 
hundred and eighty-five years before Christ, they say, two pious 
merchants who trafficked to Bengal with Peguan rice came at a time of 
famine upon the Buddha meditating under the trees of Gaya. Asked 
whether they sought the goods of this warld or the next, they replied 
with becoming piety that they were in search of “ heavenly treasure.” 
They then made their obcisances before the Buddha, and received four 
hairs of his head and were told to bury them in the Thein-Got-Tara 
Hill, where his three predecessors had left respectively a staff, a water- 
filter, and a robe, They were to know the locality from a takoou, a 
felled wood-oil tree lying athwart, and touching the ground neither 
with its root nor its branches, On their return, after a somewhat 
distracting search, thcy found the place indicated, and they buried in 
it, in a golden casket, the relics they had brought. Over them was 
built the first nucleus of the Shwe Dagén Pagoda. The town of 
Takoon or Dagén grew up around this sacred spot, and from time to 
time there is mention in Burmese history of visits to it from kings and 
princes, and of the gradual growth of the pagoda. Stone inscriptions in 
its courts date back to the year 1485, and it is well known that Shinsawbu, 
Queen of Pegu early in the sixteenth century, visited the town and 
greatly enlarged the pagoda. 

The first account of it that we have from any European observer is 
that in 1579 of Gasparo Balbi, jeweller of Venice. Balbi entered Burma 
at Negrais, and having made “ a very commodions and pleasant voyage ” 
across the Delta to Pegu, came to Dagén, 

“ After we were landed,” he says, “ we began to go on the right hand 
in a large street about fifty paces broad, in which we saw wooden 
houses gilded and adorned with delicate gardens after their custom, 
wherein their ¢alapoins, which are their friers, dwell and look to the 
pagod, or varella, of Dagdn. The left side is furnished with portals 
and shops, and by this street they go to the varella for a good mile 
straight forward, either under paint-houses or in the open street, which 
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ws free to walk in”? ‘The town was im fact an appanage of the Shwe 
Dagén Pagoda, and at contmucd to proscave this character wath sary ing 
fortunes ull che growth tctoss the watar of pyri, Cheonged wath: the 
ships of Friopean adyenturcrs, brought uw political importance “Phe 
final phase m the struggle ef the Burmese and the Mun ou Taking 
races was now apploaching At hot im a. 1763 Mompia, having 
annililated Pega, sagtul 

wed his congyucst by 
tusmy the Shwe Dagar 
to wheght erciter hea 
thit ool che aival Mun 
ane at Powuy and be 

stawed upon the cety at 
its toot the name ol 
Van hoon, the Cig of 
Victory ft was made 
the seat ob a viceroy 
and considerable lratlte 
passed through tts gates 
set it had not really 
made any — beginning 
towards eradtness. he 
accounts of travellers 
at this period vary cone 
cermny at. Some, like 
Colonel Symes, the 
Brash Ambassador who 
visited Burma a hundied 
and twenty five yours 
ago, wive itd character 
of importance ; others, 
hhe the ofheus who 
accompanmed the British 
Atmy to Burma in 1825, 
find Vittle ta say in its 
favour, In Symes? day it 
lay upon the tivet shove 
and was 4 mile long and ¢ third of a mile wide. "Phe inner citadel was 
sutounded by an indiflerent stockade, the streets were well paved, but 
inferior to those of Pegu. All the officers of Government, the most 
opulent meichants, and persons of consideration lived within the stock 
ade, {t had three wharves, and close to one of these there were “ two 
commodious wooden houses, used by the merchants as an exchange, 
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where they usually meet in the cool of che morming and evening to 
converse and transact busimess ” 

“We had been so accustomed,” wrote Mayor Snodgiass sume 
thuty yeas later, “to heat Rangoon spoken of as a place of great 
tuade and commercial importance, that we could not tul to. feel 
disappomted at its mei and poor appearance. We had talked 
of its Custom Louse, 
its dochyatds, and its 
harbouwt, until out 
imaginations led us 
to anticipate, if not 
splendou, at least 
some vistble sign of a 
flouishing commeicial 


” 


city; but however 
humble our expecta- 
tions might have been, 
they must still have 
allen short of the 
miserable and desolate 
picture which the 
place presented when 
fitst occupied by the 
Butish troops ‘The 
town, if a vast assem- 
hlage of wooden huts 
may be dignified with 





that mame, as sui- 
tounded by a wooden 
stockade, from sixteen 
to eighteen feet in 
height, which — eftec- 
tually shuts out all 
view of the fine tiver 
which runs past it and 
and gives it a confined 
and insalubrious ap- 
peatance, There area few brick houses, chicfly belonging to Europeans, 
within the stochade, upon which a heavy tay is levied ; and they aic only 
permitted to be built by special authoiity fiom the Government, which 
is but seldom gtanted. The Custom House, the principal building in 
the place, seemed fast tottering into ruins, One solitary hull upon 
the stocks marked the dockyard and « few coasting vessels and county 
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canoes were the only craft found in this great commercial mart of India 
beyond the Ganges.” ‘Thus the indignant soldier, Greatness had 
evidently not yet come to Rangoon, From contemporary accounts 
of thé. town some cighty years ago the following particulars are 
taken, 

The stockade covered an area of seventy-five acres, and lay roughly 
between the Sulé Pagada and the Strand on one side, and Mogul Strect 
and Ezekiel Street on the other. ‘The Custom House lay on the river’s 
edge outside the stockade, Within, there were two principal thorough- 
fares, one named the Kaladan, along which Armenians, Moguls, Parsis, 
Hindus, Jews, a few Chinamen, and other foreigners lived ; and the 
other, the main street of the city, running cast and west, past the 

“palace” of the viceroy, upon the site of which The Rangoon Times is 
now published. The European cammunity consisted of ten persons, 
two of whom, Messrs. Crisp & Trill, had their place of business near 
where Balthazar’s Buildings now stand, upon some of the most valuable 
land:in Rangoon: Where 36th and Merchant Streets now meet, stood 
the British Residency, once occupied by Colonel Burney. Outside 
the stockade stood the house of Manook Sarkies, an Armenian resident ; 
and in its neighbourhood, opposite the present site of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company’s office, was the yard in which he built a three-lundred- 

_ ton ship, ‘The stockade was surrounded by a ditch, and a tidal stream 
ran up Latter Street, Shafraz Road rémained till much later a canal, 
Buffaloes: wallowed ‘in. the marshes. beyond Tzekiel Street ; gardens 
spread east.of the Sulé Pagoda ; Puzun-Daung was aismall: Sine of 
boatmen; and jack and pineapple orchards like those of Kemendin 
spread where now the jail, the lunatic angi, and: St, Jahn’s College 

_ discharge their several functions. 

ship dg ah Viceroy eee went to ae od lea ving 
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only necessary, it seems, to speak a word into the covetous ear of one 
of the town wuus. 

In 1841 the stockade was 
removed a mile or more inland 
from the river. Eleven years 
later it was carried at the point 
of the bayonet by the British 
troops. Traces of its earth- 
works may still be seen crossing 
the Prome road, where the 
Rangoon golfer pursues his 
dusty vocation, . Rangoon was 

_ now’ incorporated in the 
. British’ Empire and definitely 
launched ‘upon ‘that career of 
prosperity which, in half a 
century, has lifted it to a city 
of a quarter of a million people 
and the position of third sca- 
port, in the Indian: Empire. 
Life moves in its: streets and | 
: waterways } prosperity, 
broken ag. by any advers 
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whose bosom a great life pulses; it is dominated by an edifice whose 
stateliness and beauty are unsurpassed in Burma, one might almost say 
in the world ; and in its streets fifty races gather to give it picturesque-_ 





THE. SUL PAGODA 


Under this pagoda Alompra burtéd alive a aliing Prinve to keep watch aud ward 
over hig now elty of Rangoot 


ness. Unlike most Eastertt cities, it is devoid of mystery, Its streets 
lie Open to the eye, its life maves much upon the surface, Superficial 
_ visitors are ape to pass it by as of lictle interest, Yet there is much in it 
that will “ repay investigation,” : 
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money and the guttural brawlings of that loudest of vulgarians, the 
Chetti, Over the way, in an adjoining street, the Hindu clangs his bell 
and blows his conch before the altars of Shiv, in defiance of his Musulman 
* neighbour, His Musulman neighbour retorts by sacrificing the sacred 
cow and spilling her blood before the very eyes of those who worship 
her as a god. Gentle amenities of this kind, fomented by turbulent 
Afghans and by Hindu millionaires, whose care it is to establish an 
alibi by retreating at the crisis to a safe distance of fifteen hundred miles, 
are apt occasionally to end in conflicts of a serious character. In 1893 
they ended in a riot which was only quelled after thirty persons had 
been shot down, some two hundred, mostly: mounted policemen, had 
been wounded, and a regiment of English soldiers had been summoned 
to over-awe'the populace. Often, as I drive down this crowded thorough- 
fare, past the archways of the mosque, I am reminded of the pearance 
“it presented on that occasion when its Steps were slippery with. the 
bloodiof mullahs and muezzins.and chulias pouring out of ragged wounds 
‘made by the stiiders of the military police. I arm reminded of the latent 
forces of an ancient hate under the new cosmopolitan unity of Rangoon, 
For Mogul Street is a living bit of India. Except as a wayfarer no 
‘Burman occupies it. Parallel to tt, on the left as one faces the town, are 
treet and Tsikai Moung Khine Street, with their tributaries, i in 
inese community musters in force, It is a community 
ple, with an atmosphere and an architecture of its own; 
tich merchants with broad views and the feelings a nd 
ritlemen. Britishers, mostly Scotch, who stand 
adily: admit that they wo 
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under the shade of the great tices, the sculptor of alabaster Gautamas 
plies his chisel, the umbrella-maker displays the delicate feeling of the 
trace for beautiful things in the manufacture of yellow and green 
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transparencies of perfect 7 
design, the — weaver 
weaves tape for binding 
palm-leaf manuscripts 
into texts ftom the 
sacred books, the lac- 
quer artist paints and 
gilds his cabinets for 
the monastery libraries, 
There in short one who 
would see the Buiman 
at work in his own way, 
and wpon objects meant 
for Burmese use, must 
go. There aie silver- 
workeis and ~~ woad- 
carvers in Godwin Road 
and other — tharough- 
fares of the city, but 
they cater almost solely 
for Emopean tastes, 

In the Suratt Bavaar 
there is the — most 
“Oriental” part of 
Rangoon, In its half 
lit passages, its avenues 
bordered by stalls, in 
which the mixed popu- 
lace of traders transact 
their business, there is 
somewhat that recalls 
the flavour of Smyrna 
and Stamboul; but it 
is a little flavour only, 
a thing in its beginnings, 
Here and there a silk- 


stall is kept by a daughter of the soil, but the majority of those 


who wait for the custom of the visitor 


are underbred Suratis 


with the manneiless manners that come to Orientals under British 
rule. The bazaar is owned by a company of Suratis whose enter- 
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ptise forestalled that of the City Fathers, The shares of the Surati 
Bazaar Company are unpurchasable, and thei: dividends reach fabu- 
lous dimensions. 

It is upon the south of Rangoon that the energy of the Municipality 
has long been concentrated, Enormous areas of land which wete little 
better than buftalo pools half a century ago, and portions of which 
survived in that capacity to within a year or two ago, have been reclaimed 
at great expense, to provide for the growth of the city, A resolute 
belicf in its future is one of the best characteristics of Rangoon, and its 
confidence is likely to be justified. New blocks are being occupied, new 
streets are being made, new centres of life are being opened out—parks 
and gardens and offices—at this southern end of Rangoon, between the 
Puzun-Daung and the Hlaing. There is a fascination in the evident 
process of growth. Every year there is somewhat added, and in ten 
years there is an absolute transformation. Every time that I come back 
to Rangoon [ walk out to look at the new town, the new houses, the 
newly metalled roads, running between the wide unoccupied spaces of 
newly reclaimed land, ‘Thinking of Rangoon I feel that the interest of it 
lies much more in the future than in the present or the past. [fit were 
not already very proud of its achievements it might adopt as its civic 
motto the phrase that Cicero applied to youth—“ Non res sed spes est.” 
Tt has no history to speak of ; no buried past. Here is no “ rose-red 
city, half as old as time ” 5 but it is full of life and colour, a kaleidoscope 
of races, with a growing character of its own and the joyous atmosphere 
of youth. 

East of Rangoon lie the Royal lakes, and Dathousie Park which owes 
ils inception to the great Viceroy, There is no city in the Fast with a 
finer playground, and in time, when the Victoria lakes which provide 
Rangoon with its drinking-water are added to the total of finished beauty, 
they will become famous, Some of the turf is as fine already as the turf 
of an English park. Amongst the trees are many of the sumptuous 
kind, which break into one dazzling mass of bloom, such as the pagoda- 
tree, the padouk, the pinma, and the laburnum acacia, These trees are 
already a feature of Rangoon, but their wealth is too widely scattered 
to make its full impression, L[f they were collected as at Honolulu in 
long avenues of several miles of each specics—the labour of a single 
generation—they would make Rangoon in the spring-time a spectacle 
of the most striking beauty. The roads of the Municipality ran into 
a hundred and twenty miles, I sometimes picture a hundred and twenty 
miles of trees in the most dazzling, riotous, bloom, each marshalled 
under its own kind, 

The neighbourhood of the lakes is becoming more and mare the 
resort of the wealthier classes. Villas, many of them of considerable 
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rs in large mumbers ; and the 





beauty, have sprung up of recent ye 
descendants of those merchants who met a century ago on the main 
wharf of Rangeon to converse and Uransaet business now pass the cool 
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of the morning and evening in their country bo 
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CHINESE JOSS HOUSE 
Such is Rangoon the prosperous, the rising city, ‘To catch some of 
the favour of its romance one muse leave its villadom and enter its 
crowded heart, and preferably at night. For the night is the time to 
judge of an Fastern city. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CIPY VE NIGEL 





ze blowing up with the tide freshens the night, 

and the streets swarm with a populace bent on relaxation, 

All men, and most women, come out at this hour, The 

pavements are crowded with those who minister to the public 
the pineapple man, with his tray of fruit; the Burmese girl, 
with her petty stall of ci ; the Hindu seller of betel, with his litte 
mirror, to tempt the glance of the passing beavx ¢ the lemonade man, 
with his moving barrow; the seller of ice-creams; the Chinaman 
under his swaying burden of cooked meats and strange luxuries 5 the 
vermicelli man; the Indian confectioner, with his  silver-coated 
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pyramids of sugar and cream, It is of all crowds one of the most cosmo- 
palitan, Here the long-coated Persian, with his air of breeding and 
dignity, is jostled by the naked Coringhi with rings in his nose; the 
easy beauty trom Japan dashes by in her rickshaw, drawn by a Chinese 
coolie; the exclusive Brahmin finds himsel£ shoulder to shoulder with a 
laughing daughter of the soil who has never heard of caste and would 
Take merry over it if the notion was presented to her mind; the 








CHIN GAMBLING AT A PAIR 








Chetti rolls his obese person beside the straight-stepping soldier fresh 
from England ; the Italian organ-man collects his coppers with humility, 
a white man in decay ; a gentleman going out to dinner drives rapidly 
through the crowd, his dress-front flashing against the dark. 

But the life is not all out of doors, and as the night grows it Lecomes 
concentrated within, flere-is the new Burmese theatre, which is taking 
the place of the open-air entertainments of thirty years ago, A cele» 
brated company is performing and the most popular prima-donna in 
Burma is on view. The audience is seated on the floor, with the 
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exception of tnambc ot smu boys who hing over the toothghts and 
couvlon the tige among tthe legs of the ator Sonetous declamation 
is the loadin tein of the caterGuament, varied by witty: sulles 
which are much enjove Eby the spectator Tet some ald story of at 
hing tnd be court, wlach hes litte of definite miaest in itself, bute the 
senteatious wi dont af the councilors, (he munense dignity of the king, 
the mosphere of tos ilty, we ob prea attraction, id every flash of 
Wilt caught up om one intaintincous apple of hughter A lige 
Properdon of the idience 1 made up ot wemen, many of whom have 
brought then babe Hattle gud, ta camited at lust by the specticte, 
soon Lallatecp, tnd) lumber perce tully ail than parcats are leidy to 
go home ie the morn Phe tuctence, idee ly is more interesting 
thinthe ply The women beak in the dicrectest wey ithe doubttul 


sty are 90 calle A git abit ean a Sche OANA HEE 
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TEE ROE ING CE NE RATION OF CELESHATS 


calles of the actors, "Than quick petception a only equalled by the 
mnite modesty of thet manner and the perfect reserve that marks 
thar cclittonship with them men Although they ate peaple of warm 
pa sions and mact aflcction, they contive to restnict the eshibition of 
these emotions to thew own homes. 

The play move on to the student voices of the actors, the vigorous 
music af the atch stir, and part of the audience 1s comtottably asleep, 
when there a sudden movement in the back seats near the entrance, 
and the whole body of men in the house vush to then feet as a party of 
sailors breaks in at ue wickets A thee fight, the crashing of chau legs, 
the thud of fist , a stream at hard words in two languages, 4 tush for the 
doot ; and the dramauc interlude ts aver, But outside there are broken 
heads and faces streaming with blood, and marmets who wish they had 
kept out of a hotnet? nest, Episodes of Uus hind, whether brought 
about by an invasion from without ot a quarrel within, are not infte- 


xy 
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quent at the play in Buima But they aie episodes with little power 
to stay the declamations of 1oyal councillors and the posturings of 
‘tireless prima-donna 

As the night wears on men move away fiom the play to othe: haunts 
Outside the httle houses that flank the move secluded streets there sit 
the painted demi-monde, the women of half the would, from Paws to 
Japin; and they diife here by successive stages of decline, raking up 
here the very lees of hfe There are other places too, assoctated with 
the midnight life of the city the haunts of the opium smoker, wheie 
men lie as in a shambles, forgetful of time, the mner parlom of the 
Ab-Sin chub, where 1s heavy gambling, and little cards are heaped with 
money on the tables But the life of a city at mght 1s an oft-told 
tale, and if it is undoubtedly interesting, it is somewhat unsavoury to 
chronicle The 1iver 1s not open to the same objection 


rur RIVER 


On the daik road that winds between the Strand and the rive’s edge 
all life seems stilled, save that of the overshadowing palms which rustle 
m every breeze Behind me hes the city, with its brick avenues, tts 
multitude of lights, and its swarming populace A few yards ahead of 
the silence in which I am engulfed lies the rver Under the latente 
shore there gleam the white flanks of a forest of stakes, lei and vague 
against the dak Lashed to them thete ride upon the waters a fleet of 
sampans, and as the waves lap their sides the scene, the grouping, 
tecall to mind a wind-driven night when high tides are in at the Piazetta 
of St Mare 

I sit by the 110m stanchions of a floating jetty and look out across the 
datk, while the 11ver slowly reveals its mystery In its mid stream there 
lies a great liner anchored for the mght Her dark bulk surges up out 
of the fait level of the water, and the smoke from her funnels floats 
back across the clouds I can hear the roar of her steam-cranes and 
trace the sweep of their shadowy arms as they work ceaselessly through 
the long night, unde: the concentrated flame of a hundred electric 
ares. The light 1s stark and dazzling when one 1s under it, and it blinds 
the eyes to all the surrounding world , but from these distant stanchions 
it 1s a flash only in the vastness of the dark, Famt,waves stream from it 
over the river in zones of light, and across these, recalling old Viking 
simules of life, the dark shapes of sampans glide One can trace for an 
mstant the swift curve of the prow, the bent and shadowy form of 
the oarsman A faint huddled figure suggests his fare They pass like 
shadows on a screen, simulacra of sentient life . . . One wonders idly, 
vainly, who they are 
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A [look clo cr yet, mew pects of the iver unfold before my vision, 
The dark Pperceave po really abbize wath a omay cited lyghte dar up to the 
rorches of Kemendine, down away to the meeting of the waters by 
Pusu Daung, and allacto © to the murky Dalla shore, the lights twinkle, 
agrethast: OQucal the di vince come twin lights threading then way 
through the motiontes crowd, and aut ot the gloom there grows a 
‘Tight outline, and these comes a Aach dike the undetgleam of @ shark, 
ast hunch, wath a quiet policeman eated within her, dhrobs past. 


Hae all, or neatly all a peace and silence, but down stream the 
night wind boos the burden of the dock ihouters® song, ay they sweat 
amd tibour mito dhe dawa under the flare of the funous Laurbigen 





TUE © AME AN EN ACTION 


The great clamental lorce work incidence, thea stupendous drama 
is accomplished almost invisibly. Bur the mute trail of the linet’s 
amoke tells of the changing wind, the swing of the anchored ships of 
the outgoing ude, and ovethead the stars as they pass one by one into 
darkness speak of vet greater mysterics, 

At the jetty «tara, under the shadow of the on bridge, the sampan- 
men wait for the chance passenger. [hail one and pass swiftly into 
mid stream, where the liner, blazing with lights trom prow to stern, 
flings her ribbons of flame acioss the watet. Overhead the young 
moon now shines, at play with the drifting clouds, My boatman steers 
in het silver track up the river, and the scene that lies before ma is one 
that Venice herself cannot surpasa. ‘The myriad lights on the water 
tival the twinkling firmament ovethead ; the river heaves with the 
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billows of passing ships , great cargo boats spread their black sails against 
the sky and beat down upon my frat] craft like raiders of the night , 
+ laung-zats, long and low in the water, sweep down with stately sterns 
and the measured fall of oats, the bending forms of the 1owers outlined 
against the gloom; the masts and mgging of sailing-ships trace thar 
old-world iretwork agaist the ciescent of the moon, through all my 
small bark speeds on her way, gliding now between the prows of her 
sister craft, now, with swift daring, circling the sterns and anchor chains 
of the iron ships. One slip, a second’s hesitation, the snapping of an 
oar, would suffice to throw my boatman and me upon the mercy of the 
waters ; and the waters of the Rangoon river know no mercy. 
» On the Dalla shore, where the steamers of the Old Flotilla lie in dock, 
the painters and the caulkers are at work, and ther fires flame and quiver 
on the face of the nver And beyond, where creeks lead up mto the 
heart of the Twanté plam, rice-mills gioan and vibrate, and Chinese 
iron-smiths mould their red-hot cauldrons Strange worlds these of 
midnight Ife, mto which for the curious there 1s entry. I put my hand 
into the water, and feel the derelicts of the mills, the paddy husks 
diifting tn milhons out to sea, and they run and circle up my arm, and 
T know them though they aie myisible to my eyes The feel of the 
water 1s waim to my fingers , the air ambrosial and Jaden with the scent 
of the sea. Above the habow hghts and the mizzen-lanterns, strung 
lugh against the violent night, 1s a chaplet of flame, the diadem of the 
city, Its held aloft by the Shwe Dagé6n, invisble itself in the mght 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PUZUN-DAUNG CREEK 


HE hetle river of this name, where it enters the Hlag under 
the guns of Monkey Point, 1s at the heart of the rice trade of 
Rangoon, which runs into several million tons a year. Its 
mouth during the rice season 1s ctowded with the carved 
boats of the peasantry, fraghted with the harvest of three million acres ; 
and here more energy and wealth are concentrated than in any other 
equal area im the city. Between January and May this back-water 
palpitates with life ; and day afte: day and through the night the rice 1s 
husked here in the grant mills which stand upon its banks Here 
launches rush up and down with frantic energy, cargo boats he thick as 
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fics upon the water, and sampans weep up in an unbroken stream, Che 
passing of che rice seoou brings the creek somte meoute of repose, and 
of timoty evening at such Gime: at ha often recalled to me, from: ats 
charcter of polation rather than trom any simihurty i detail, the 
Cunde di San Pretre, cone comes upon re ftesb trom dhe Pubbe Gardens, 
Jes dommated ate tarond by the superh beauty of the Shive Dagon, 
The creek curves round che foot of the hillon which che golden pagoda 
is built, and as one weends it the whole view gradually wings round. ft 
Isa chlo sing toumrdon trom the pude of action, the madera pulsine 
of life, the symbols of wealth and civiheation that Gowd the estuary ol 
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the stream, to the stark slime of the tide-uncovered banks, the loneliness 
and the primitiveness of the uppet reaches ¢ it is a swilt passing trom 
the twentieth to the first century, A thatched hamlet litts its roofs 
above the plain; on the edge of the low water a fishernian toils at his 
melts; a catiag with twa occupants gags by; a party ot naked Lace 
wallow in the slime of the fotestiore, taking the mud baths to which 
the twentieth century ts returning. Such are the symptoms of life 
along its uppet courses; but loneliness is the character of the Puzun- 
Daung above the territory of the mills, and the land, washed and left 
soaking by the daily tide, seams scarcely yet to have emerged from its 
subaqueous infancy, 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE SIIWE DAGON 


“Take at all im all, it as the fabri im India im all that 1 have visited most worth seeing, the 
Tay alow ercepted "—Manaures o¢ Dartocse 


F the otigin of the Shwe Dagdn I have alieady spoken in 
connection with the origin of Rangoon, The life that animates 
it to-day is of more interest, and it is tiue that if all else in 
Burma were destroyed and only the Shwe Dagén with its 

life were preserved, there would 1emain enough to tell the world of all 
that is best in the idiosyncrasy of the Burmese 1ace. There is no other 
centre in Burma that can compare with it for the display of colour, for 
the physical pageantiy and the spiritual capression of life, for the grand 
movement of many peoples on a stage as splendid as any in the world. 

Rising to a height of three hundied and sixty-eight feet, it is loftier 
than St. Paul’s, and its size 1s greatly enhanced by the fact that it stands 
on an eminence that is itself one hundred and sixty-six feet above the 
level of the city. This circumstance gives it an air of great dignity and 
makes it conspicuous over a wide horizon, Its spire of gold, touched by 
the flaming sun, is the first object upon which the eyes of the world- 
traveller test as he approaches Rangoon, and it is the last of the city he 
looks upon when his steamer is bearing him away ; and the memory of 
it never fades from the eyes of one who has once looked upon it. 

It is covered with pure gold from base to summit, and once in every 
generation this gold is completely renewed by public subscription. Yet 
throughout the interval the process of regilding gocs on perpetually. 
Pious people who seek in this way to express their veneration and to add 
io their store of spiritual meiit, climb up daily with little fluttering 
packets of gold leaf, which they fasten on some fraction of its great 
surface ; and one may see them there, these silken worshippers, outlined 
high against its gold, in the act of contributing their small quota to its 
splendour. It is in such episodes as these that the fundamental democracy 
of Eastern life is happily revealed. For the East, and especially this East 
about which this book is written, is above all things tolerant. Time 
has taught it the faculty of leaving the individual alone, To live and 
to let live is its philosophy, and it is the keynote of the life that daily 
throngs the platform of the Shwe Dagén. 

This platform, with a perimeter of nearly fourteen hundred feet, 
is the place of worship. The pagoda itself has no interior, It is a solid 
stupa of brick raised over a relic chamber, A cutting made into its 
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contre Tas tevculed the 
po fact that the oneal 
pigod thd even cutnge 
tdded to at before ut 
bund a pre ent pro~ 
pettons ‘The hipe of 
the payodad thi ot an 
clongited cone. [tas 
divided by Burmese* con 
ventionintotwchepruts | 
first, the bse surounded 
by ot grew numba at 
smu) pagodas, then the 
thice — ternices, called 
Pihiyas, nest the Bell, 
the oamverted  Thebork, 
ov begeings bowl, the 
Baungyit, 01 twisted 
turban, the Ky din, on 
ormamental lotus flower, 
the Plantam Bud, the 
brass plite tor the Tu, 
ovoumbrella, the Her, 
the Sein wan, or aarti 
foal flowers, the Vane, 
aud olot oot all, the 
Sembu, oat bud ol 
diamonds, 

Ob these the Aa with 
Its accesories is ot exe 
ceptional ineercst. Tt was 
presented to the pagoda 
by Mindon Min, King 
of Burma, and its trans= 
tnision trom) Mandalay 
to Rangoon was almost 
a political event The 
placing of Ags on the chich pagodas of the country has always been 
an expression of sovereignty in Burma, and few indeed of a mare stutking 
desctiption can well be imigined. “The ling strove hard, therefore, ta 
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1 Lor sume af these pacticutar Laid tebted tor btele book on Cle Pigod g compiled ty 
my old chict, the Fite Phomas fesketh Brags, Comptroller af Banna, to whew meats, id 
thica! Maung Fil Ouag of the ame service, who helped hum, [py the toubute 
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secure the consent of the British Governmcat then established im 
Rangoon, to the placing of his gift by his own representatives upon 
the summit of the Shwe Dagén , but, for political icasons, without 
success ‘The gorgeous objcce, valued at £60,000, was brought down 
by a deputation of the Royal officers as tar as the borden, where it was 
taken over by a Bush subject ‘The hing was thus giatificd in lus 
spiitual desu, his political 5 carning had to remain unappewed "The 
ti, which to the eye of the spectator standing at the foot of the pagoda, 





IMP JLWELE1TO VANL 


seems but a very small object, is in teality a canopy of non and gold 
thirteen and a half feet in diametei, and forty-seven feet in height It 
is hung with neaily fifteen hundied bells, of which more than a hundred 
are of gold and the rest of solid silker Large as many of these bells 
are they cannot be seen with the naked eye from the pagoda base , but 
then music can be heaid in the night watches, when the wind blows 
amongst their silver and golden tongues ‘The vane and the sernbu are 
ptactically invisible, Ceitainly no gleam of their jewels! ever reaches 
thehumaneye Let us recognise the nobility of sentiment that underlies 
this matter, Ina like spitit one sees placed at the climbing pinnacles of 
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ayerey cathedral in Rurepe the fine work of the artist lavished on hidden 
gargoyles and saintly figures far aut of reach of the theonging: world 
below sand one admires the restraint, the huimilign, and the fine 
perpose, But itis only in Burnt, so often accused of superficiality, that 
men put a great ransom in jewels where no eye can testify to their 
splendour, 

The platform upon which the payoda stands is approached by four 
great fights of stairs at the cardinal points, Of these, the southern 
are the most trequented, facing as they de the immemorial road 
we leads up from the banks of the river, straight chrough the heart 
of the town to the pagoda, ‘The eastern and the northern stairs are 
used by the smaller communities of people who reside in’ their 
neighbourhood, “The western stairs have been closed to worshippe 
at the pagoda since Che irony of events converted it into a British fortress. 
Hach of these stairs has an individudity of tts own, 



















THE SOUTILERN APPROAGIL 

Here the first steps on the roadside are Aanked by a pair of colossal 
gryphons, at whose fect there are strange contrasts of lepers in the toils 
of death and children unconsciously at play. Beyond the gryphons 
there is a modern arch of masonry, unworthy of its place in the 
forefront of the great fane. Beyond it again there reach away in 
deep gloom the first stairs of the cavered passage to mo Yen spaces 
where the light falls in golden bars upon the silk of the ascending and 
descending worshippers. On bath sides of the passage sit che vendors 
of gold teat and waxen tapers for the pious, and coloured beads and 
mirrors for the vain, and books far the learned, and toys and supple 
jacks for the young, Pretty women dart out from behind the gay stalls 
and twang their little triangular gongs in the faces of the passers-by, 
and children run to the stranger with offerings of flowers and requests 
for pence, Here in these halllit corridors is gathered « singular epitome 
of life, Women sit nursing their babes, girls throw amorous glinces and 
quick words at the passing youth, nuns beg gently in the open spaces, 
and loud-vaiced beggars call upon the charity of the world: “ Amada, 
Amaungde, Thanabma sayaba myi khinbya; tabya lauk thanadaw 
moogaimpyaba kbiubya” “ Good Folk--Ladies, gentlemen, by your pity 
alone can I eat; a copper, a copper, T pray you ”). 

Ascending still, one comes upon the first moat of the citadel, spanned 
by a drawbridge and defended by an iron gate whose chains and loop- 
holes are rusty from want of ase. On the cast the long moat reaches 
away to the corner bastions; on the west to the barred door of the 
arsenal guard-house. Here in this gate made for purposes alien ta the 
Buddhist faith there is a mist of sunlight through which the figures 
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vt 
of the wccoding crowd pos mte the shadow at the upper dans ‘The 
outer porch sot ytes geod ind mete gold and dak mete carvings, 
ant he Chinese Tethers totiiy to the atee ol the denon Me stant read 
sunlit teeta te ute apecte E bare ttaeng ct the hadaws at the stains, 
tall here upon t wom dace, Gatasttcuatoge at, there Upon Jt mts at 
tunbert gakton cwhite pula s or tte damtes ta the bate ot the amber 
beads which tab in cariams betore the sta Sind thus, danbing on 
up the stad polohied by the bue feet of the wotshipping multians, 
one come with www transaon upon the wath court ot the pagoda, 
wd thou be te how of sender and splendour and moving tile, 
Phos nospectack: metho world more fit te dazzle the eyes 

hae wa qutetes cone dt the south eat commer, whete, under the 
shelter ofamcat tees, mid remote Grom the world that ahbsongs about the 
Inmet ables, there we wooden plittorm built up to the level af the 
bogh conGurins wall bo skilfully as the place Chased Cha one Caan visit 
the pagoda d dozen tines without comme uponat. Here pilerints rests 
furdinie shelter Cron the naantde heat arose phtco at melt, and at 
aM hours that there blight, foam: the fret coming of che marning to 
the proing at the sua et bevand the Oath phate, a view ab surpassing 
imterestand beauty ‘Phed pals tie up here duck and stately tre the 
foretiames the wtos coveted bastions of the tore le below sand 
beyond, teachin away to the boron, spreads the tatr site of the city 
of Rangoon. ‘The Peg tverand the Thao meet there ander the guns 
of Monkey Pom, and the loops of the smatter aver teach away through 
the hcutof the lovel plan te the uusty bind of the dawn, "he spire af 
dytiam plerces the ditint shy | the dark smoke Clouds of factories tail 
inthe wake ot the anvethle winds, Where the Puzun Dang creek 
opons out the ain cnnins into the wide spice of waters, the pent roofs 
of the indly and the mnt) of (hte Gtrge hoary Clister tagedier, and in 
the sapphire mit there are thicedt in outline che Tneaments of at great 
and populous city. Much nearer and wider the eastern stapes the Royal 
Lakos Tie Lhe chi ince miccar, and every plitee of Che pacaityg ebay is caught 
upon their surtace 

Elore, tec ta hee instinct of piety, his love af the beautiful, the 
Burman pilgrim who has paid his devotions at che great shrine retires 
tor silent meditations Maybe it ts an old man who ats here alone as the 
evening draws in, his eves turned towards the wold of palm-tiees and 
distant tivers, af ted toot and the paling hues of the sunsee; while a 
rostiy moves in his fingers, responsive to the prayer falling from his 
lips, his face rapt i an cestusy of holiness, “Thete is some quality in 
the Burman which lifts him up at such times and in such places tot 
great dignity. T can only suggest um explanation his absolute sincerity, 
the transparent humility of his piety, his unconsciousness ot self and 
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ate world in bis floc’ to reach the boarcot the spatial tte 5 and his 
AOE Instine i, never ih tis penonal actions tt hawle, 

A little way trom tas secluded comer of the pagoda, una privacs sul 
gretter, there lie the graves ed aut deid who fellan an usault on the 
slutane. 

Ou the cistern face of the pagoda there to mother fight of tong 
stathe that soften crowded with worslupper, but Uiere ae ne stalls here, 
and tor great portions of the day the silent condor are venk Chea 
Jonchnos war tong enhanced by the prsence of a single vnant, an old 
lope nets blind and ania contble state of dissolution, Ue was at 
stngubo cettare who never asked analms., Ol nights he sat by the 
flume of a smoky Limp whose wick flickered in ovary passing gust, 
fcould never toun his history, but he has tong since attuned peace, 
and no succosat has came to tll hts plice at prolong: has aw dal vil 
The stars lead down through vermihon astes to the outer moat and 
draw budge, and beyond them by a pared causeway to Bahan, the village 
of the pagoda shies Here of an cyan the fame blue smoke hangers 
wt cloud above the bee houses 5 and od a mounting on toast dass the 
Gtusewdy in the sunhightis thranged with sidken worhippers on then 
way frome the eastcrn county side to the gre i shrine, 

The northan entice is quiet, yet oven after the concentrated 
splendour of these Ove other approaches, possibly on that account it 
makes town appeal Here the golden muss of the pagoda iy, ccm in 
unbroken unity through an avcnuce of dark Paluyit paling ‘The steps 
that climb ap to tare celdom Gedden  Quict ts ther charm; and on 
many a day when the heart is heavy and little able to face the pageantry 
of lie of the Life that ever streams ap the pathway from the white 
dragons to the southern faxonet~ people are glad to come up this 
way and rest in silence in the comforting beauty and ctareliness of the 


teat temple 
Ono the west thece nothing but a dead wall, the lintit of arsenals 


and barracks. 


LM) ARGHELCPURD Of TEE PAGODA 


To not propose here Co give any complete accountat the architec ture 
of the pagoda Not only as there a wealth of minute detatl, the descrip 
tion of which would involve something ike a dissertation on Buddhism 
and Burmoe mythology, but there is the bict that the buildings at the 
hase and on the platform of the pagoda are for ever Changing. A descrip- 
tion of the pagada as it was when this book was written would be incom- 
plete to-day. ‘This is due as much to the ephemeral nature of the 
wooden buildings as to the progressive character of Burmese ar. Mor 
Burmese art is essentially alive. {tas full of vitality and is ever receptive 
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ofaew idea. ‘The spuitof the people is buoyant and ballot eda, and 
the rapidity with which new development) begin and advance towards 
fruition & amazing, "Thus of litc yous a great advance thas been made. 
in the acetal gloss mo tic, tnd where a decade age a few pillars wroughe 
into dinple deat alone repre entet it, there tre naw scares ad elegant 
columns worked in the most daring: colowts ante patterns of preat 
heanty and moncacy. Unhappily the advance is not always in the right 
ditecGon and much that has been done marks a falling away, bode in 
dmplicity and ue taste. To the Burmese mind be, as L believe at te be, 
thorouuhly alive, tis athe prone to exthavdgince and excess, and. this 
failing is nowhere so marked as tl is in Burmese art. ‘There ts at bascima 
ion in the merc multiplication of things which itis unable to resist, and 
objects beautiful an themselves become an occasion of Latiuwue to the 
eye by thei incesant repetition, One uottble example of this is 
furmished in the base of the pagoda, Originally of a desi vemathable 
lor ie antique simplicity and dignity, thas of late been almost entirely 
conceded by the accumulation of an enormous number of petty shrines, 
Some of these indeed are wrought wich delicacy and shih Yet they 
Serve ne true purpose att, ince thes are wholly unnecesay y and 
thes we wore than unnecesay, since they obscure what was alicady 
heautdul and adapted ta tts purpo oe. Vo protests made by lovers of the 
great shrine the invariable aiewer is that die vew chapels will look very 
fine when they are fituchedt. The trustees to whase care che building is 
committad urge on the other hand, that itt not in accordance with 
Buddhivr feeling dat the right ef any main to eat epiritual mecit: by 
adding something to the national pagoda should be denied, and that the 
sum naw pad for permission to erect one of these little stuimes is a 
Valuable addition to the routes ab the pagoda, Without even this 
jusdfication is the muroduction of tinand won in place of the wooden 
fonts and pinnacks af the old tazeungs, 

\vone waths round the face of the edifice one iy ciruck by the variety 
of strange creatures that ornament it Here there are sphinyes and 
loogyplo, which hark back in their otigin to Nineveh 5 dragons with 
large eyeballs and pointed tongues; and clephants that kneel in 
adoration. ‘Phare ate trees of gold with crystal trait, begging bowls 
Gt glass mosaic, stone umbrellas of great antiquity, and altars upon 
which the floral offerings af the pious evhale stuange perfumes into the 
air, Astronomical love is manitested mm the tall vermilion posts inscribed. 
in gold with the names and symbols of the sun, the moon, and the 
planets ; and at intervals thete ave square tanks of masonry, into which 
the drainage of the pagoda charged with golden dust is borne, Hundreds 
of pounds? worth of gold ate recovered trom the residue of mire chat 
renting in them each year when Che waters have ran off, 
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Atcich of the cardinal paints, with then backs to the pagoda and their 
faces set Lowuds the four approaches to the shrine, there stand, open 
‘to the visits of the devout, tazoungs o1 chapels, with multiple tapering 
1oofs supported on lofty pillars of mosaic ind gold = Within there ate 
seated images of the Buddha, some of them so charged with gold that 
all trace of feitures has been obhterated Within the gloom of these 
chapels countless tapers flicker, hghting up the marble, the brass, and 
the gold of which the 
images ae made Here 
the devotion of the pious 
culminates, and the 
voices of the worshippes 
vibrate in loud unison 
though the golden 
aisles Two of these 
fazoungs are the outcome 
of recent /cal, and if they 
lack the simple dignity 
of the cashier buildings 
whih they have dis 
placed, they certainly 
sutpass them in then 
lavish uscofgold ‘Thac 
15 gold everywhere, from 
the pediment of the 
stately pillars to the 
topmost pinnacle of the 
asconding ioofs Tachof 
them has cost the donors, 
prosperous brokers an 
the paddy trade, a sum 
of £10,000, and the 
detail, of the cxpen- T1GURES AL IHI TOOL OT At LAGON DAING 
dume are recorded in 
golden Iettcrs upon maible stoncs which compel the attention of the 
visitor The fancy of hiding his spiritual light under a bushel 1s unknown 
to the Burman Buddhist The acquisition of merit—of the merit that 
helps souls to rise in the scale of perfection, which eventually floats 
the perfect ito the infinite peace of Nirvana—is the laudable ambition 
of every eainest man and woman m Burma. It 1s the action that 
counts, and its efficacy 1s little affected by the manner in which it is 
performed, Moreover the Burmese mind is too dnect and simple 
to entertain the idea of ceremonial modesty on the one hand, or of 
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hypocisy on the other, ben when they have prayed at the pagoda 
and bestowed thea alias stike wath aodece hom one of dhe great 
tongucess bells on the pliddotm te rouse the attention of the 
Recording Angel 

Phe e now building Wastiate atonce the suzour and the clement of 
decline ut Burmese art Between the golden pola there are screctis af 
fine wood carving moot delicately and shiltally wrought, "Uhe artive 
his not followed any model but his own fancy. Ele hae had the Counige 
to broak aay trom the tradimonil boldness of design and exccaton 
which chuacteree the manonal carvings but his cflocts, great in hem 
sclves, have led him into wstyle of work that is too delicate for open. at 
eflect, for which this carving oy pre ciently intended, TE Burmese 
carving proceeds too tat along this line it can only cud in extinguishing 
ited, 

The colouring ot these buildings is superb, Outside they are vernulion 
and gokl within they are green and gold and purple, ‘Chey are carved 
to thei summits and diden with numberlows fiygutes, cach of which om 
alive with action 

Between these fasoanes, fived atone end in the mass of the pagoda 
itself, and vast onter citck of lesser pagodas and sliines, there isan 
open space, nanowing unhappily every year, Which is flagged with rich 
Nesh-colourcd stone. [tas upon these stones that the worshippers 
kneel in paying then devotions, OF the outer group of buildings there 
are many of great interest and charm ; amongst theme stand the dfa ot 
a bygone day, and upon the edge at the plattorm the sagen dargs which 
are perhaps the mose graceful objects ever invented by Burmese at. 
‘Thee lofty colunns, inlud with rich mosaic, ate supported at the foot 
hy striking figures of vats, and they are surmounted at their summits by 
effigies of the galon bitd and the sacred Hansa of Porn. Streamers at 
coloured gauze flutter trom then upheld by the passing winds. They 
ate the Burmese equivalent of the splendid fag-stafls that once canried 
the banners of the Republic before the front ot St. Marc's. 


Ofsuch is the achitecture of the pagoda, Great as it is it is sut passed 
in interest by the lite that animates it, Yeat after yeat for mote than 
ten years | who write this visited the Shwe Dagan Pagoda, Upon 
countless occasions [ have climbed up its dark suas; [have walked in 
wonder and delight upon its platform ; [have mingled with its silken 
throngs; T have seen the men and the women and the little children at 
prayer ; Thave looked upon the great drama of warship as it has unfolded 
itself before my eyes. FE have walked there in the first trestiness of the 
dawn, in the company of its earliest visitors ; [ have spent the noontide 
in the shelter of its great trees ; [have followed the glory of the setting 
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sun, as it has thrown ies magic apon all that is splendid in the great shrine 
T have walked alone in the company of the night and heard the masic of 
its clear-yoiced hells tinkling far overhead in the passing breeze; and 
T have seen the diwyn come upon it again, and moonlight and sunlight * 
for one supreme Moment compete upon its golden face, [ have gone 
to itin all times of joy and sorrow, and in every mood, for | have found 
it comforting and beautiful, and | suppose that [can claim to know it 
and to love it as well as any one in the world; yet, when [come to 
describe it, its fascination, its beauty, the life thar moves upon it, the 
a task that is 








emotion it embodies, [ realise that Foam undert 
heyond my power of perfarmance. Many who live within the sweep of 
its shadow, bue seldom visit it, will noe underscand my estimate of ty 
but the Shwe Dagon remains. Uhis much may at least be said af it; 
it is the greatest cathedral of the Buddhist faith ; it can be compared 
only with the great shvines of the earth, And if in many obvious 
respects they surpass it, in one it surpasses them all; for every ane of 
them, for all its beauty, is covered in some farm with a roct, whereas 
in the Shwe Dagon there is architecture which has learnt haw to keep 
for its dame che dazaling firmament above it, Chat is the great fact 
about this pagoda, which it takes some time to find out, Once it is 
realised che mighty fabric falls into its true perspective. fe is no longer 
the main edifice, a mass of dead brickwork ; but the great shaft of a 
temple of which the blue sky and the stars by night ave the vaulted roof, 
Let the reader when he goes there remember this and he will find his 
delight, bis admiration, his understanding of the great fane much 
enhanced, 





THEE PAGODA ON A FEAST DAY 





To the occasional visitor there must always seem a plenitude of 
worshippers at the pagoda; but in truth its life ebbs and flows from 
day to day and season to season. [t reaches its height at the full moon of 
‘Taboung, when pilgrims drawn from the farthest corners of South- 
eastern Asia assemble at it for the great annual festival, Prom the 
confines of China; from the highland principalities of the Shan; from 
the fastnesses of the Karen, though in numbers diminishing each year 
with the spread of Christianity amongst them; from Bangkok and 
Annam; the people come to pay their devotions at the Shwe Dagén. 
Bue pre-eminently they come from the land itself in which the pagoda 
stands, and it is ds a Burmese spectacle that the feast demands the natice 
of the world, 

Lanterns making a circle of fire against the night are hung upon ies 
circumference a hundred feet above the base of the pagoda, A million 
waxen tapers flame before the effigies of the Buddha, and upon the purple 
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and the gold and the mosaic and the carved wood. ‘Che clang of bells, 

the refyain of the worshipping populice, the silken tread of unnumbered 
s daze the ear with their multitudinous 





feet upon the polished stot 
music, Vast as is the platform of the pagada, there is at times scarcely 
of pilgrims. White musling and 





room to move upon it for the pre 
delicate silks, and Uaming ¢urbans, bangles of cod potd, and pyramids af 
diamonds, and flowers placed in the uncovered coils of the women ; 
Shans in flapping hats and wide trousers, 
pigetailed Chinamen, and 
peasants clad im the 





manks in swaying yellow robes 


rough homespun of the 
jungle, make up the 
varied scene, 

Before othe dawn, 
“When othe red star 
i" the worshippers 





appei 
rise and prepare their 
offerings of fruit and 
flowers and sweetmeats, 
and ane by ane they CON 
verge upon the temple, 
A few, still cartier in their 
devotions, climb while it 
is yee dark, with the aid 
of lanterns, up the 
dark polished stairs, The 
morning finds a prreat 
company assembled, Here 
and there men pray in 
companies, representing, 
some religious —associa- 








TEE ASE OF A OTAGON-DALNG ™ 





tion; parties of villagers frightened by tales of town dangers 
keep togethers but for the most part the worship is individual, ‘The 
worshipper kneeling before the pagoda lights the tapers he has brought, 
and holding his offering of flowers in his joined hands, prays, repeating 
in adoration the excellences of the Buddha. Strange prayers, as to a 
being who hears and can help, for the things that are dear to men, go 
up from these unbelievers in a personal god. ‘The man and his wife 
knecling tagether pray that they may see the Buddha Arimaddeya whea 
he comes again as the saviour of mankind, and that thus they may 
attain vetkban, "Till then they beg that they may live again as husband 
and wife. Others solicit with great carnestness at the feet of Thakia- 
muni the favour of becoming at some time a Buddha like himself, and 
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wish, like King Laukatara, S ditt they mtiay be bore in die sme country 
of the same parents 5 that they may ride the same horses amd be attended 
by the same companions "a of ald. Levers come here and pry that 
their love may continue, and that if fate should separate Chem it may 
future existence ; chat it may fast forever tll weihban ti 





survive inte g 
atutined, Aged meu and young women, mothers, and children scarce 
able to lisp, all unite in the one yreat universal prayer“ May we attain 
by the merit of the diree precious things ~the Buddha, the Law, and 
the Assembly to aeikban J” 

And this aefkban-owhat is i? Beernal exdinedion or eternal ane 
conscious peace? "Whe everyday Buddhist in Burma at least is in ne 
doubt upon the subject sand for an exalted idea of Paradise, is there 
anything more rewsuring than this? Where the believer expects to 
find a sure shelter againse all ercars, doubts, and fears: and a resting 
place where his spirit may securely enjoy the undisturbed! possession of 
Truth.” 

A visit te the Shwe Dagan Pagoda atthe Gime of the annual feast is 
the goal of the pious Burman’s ambition, ‘The popular refrain at the 
festival sunp by all classes and by people of all ages, runs thus : 











Altpogyi-a Kongon, matheba linin-on ; 
Naung hoitkha tazaung bon pwe kyizo on, 


(“QO old man, do nat die yet; live to see nest year’s tazaung bon pwe,.") 
And old people full of gratitude at having seen it go to and fro in an 
costasy, chanting their “ Nune Dimittis: “Lo, if { die now, { care 
not, for [have lived to look upon the great * Phaya’ ” 

Yet devout as are the assembled people, profound as is their reverence 
for the shrine, it is not for purpases of worship alone chat they come 
together here. ‘The Burmese are a catholic people, with an instinetive 
appreciation of the good things of life. They extend their patronage as 
liberally to the white man’s shops as they do to their own, and country 
visitors by their unaffeceed admiration and artless mistakes provide much 
delight to the town-bred citizen, They stand before the big windows 
of the Tnglish drapers and indulge in wonder at the fine things it 
contains, % A-mai-lai, what a paradise {°° Ac che tralian confectioner’s 
“He, Ko Saw. This is nat aveza, the food of the gods. Nothing 
like this in the jungle.” Familiar coméretemps occur, such as an intent 
perate assault on the mustard-pot; and old ladies who should know 
better nearly choke themselves by tac rapid a consumption of glace @ ta 
vanille, And if Rangoon, to the annual pilgrim, bulks in this way as a 
kind of material paradise, it is also associated in his mind with dangers 
he must guard against ; such as the trite Shway-lain, the Shan-fain, anc 
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the Pyanpe, ‘The Pyanpe involves the temporary abduction af a 
child or af one of the waggon bullocks, and the payment of a price by 
the distracted owner for its recovery, Young ladies who have come to 
worship at the pagoda remind themselves that Rangoon is a wicked 
city, and the knowledge that some dashing young fellow may carry 
them off in a fast cab adds a thrill of excitement to their simple 
pleasures, Fi very smart young fcllow who throws an eye at a pretty 
gitl looms up in her timid imagination as the abductor of tradition. 
Yet these are but episodes. The great body of the pilgrims moves 
through che ceremony of devotion and pleasure with little anxiety or 
mishap, Perhaps the greatest pleasure of all is found in the plays that 








OPEN-AIR PLAY 


ave performed in the thoroughfares of the town and on the outer slopes 
of the pagoda, where there is room for a vast encampment, ‘The play, 
which is performed in the open, under the starry sky, is nearly always a 
tale of kings and queens and princes and princesses, to which the people 
listen with an interest as great and unabated as that of a child listening 
for the hundyedth time to the same old fairy tale. These royalties 
who move upon the Burmese stage are very real people to the Burmese 
imagination, and their lofty ways and sad fortunes wring many a heart, 

Yet there is always a new element in the play imported by the topical 
allusions and jokes, the material for which is collected by the actors by 
listening with attention to the voces populi and noting the misadventures 
of the day; Jokes of this kind are received with exuberant delight by 
the assembled people. The plays near the pagoda are organised and paid 
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for by the tuustess; muiny of those in the town by netabihtics ofa 
gencous habit, The audience aocmbles without mvitagon, 

Thus, one by ene, the dis ol the med dotitbare accompli hed ¢ the 
ox waggots in which the east multitude hay come are bare sed again, 
and the clanging bells ot the Guth, the meuiment at the occupant, 
prolong the testy tts tat inta the countty-ide, Steamer aud trade nas 
bear away more distant dwellars. Yor oven naw mans at pritine walks 
a month's jowney to his home, 

The testing pascrg but che Ie romting, Byers day itn tos hacinany 
of colour, its pesion af prawe and worhip, its ancndine change, Pyery 
day thar one goes to the paged tit has some tung new to afler and only 
the stranger contes qutckly ta the ond at its nissters, 

“Chere is such melody there, the music ol thousand chimes, and grea 
sanery ol beauty. fo the west ins tall palms outlined stgaiit the red 
semser anther nettaties at the deserts below, the city at Rangoon 
looks fhe a fleet of ships at sea, its mizzen fight: lugh above the disk 
Waters the great prpad with jis shiines the favs veligioa caries 
with iC ctygescian ob oldest lidia, As the sunsets bebind the Dalla 
plains the long shadow of the pagoda tally with an incroasing rach 
upon the word, and the gold on its swelling cartcs flames inte srartling 
beats, and cvcry inch of gorgeous mosdic has its moment af supremacy. 
The tapers on the altars grow into Lite as darkness comes, the tars 
overhead break out in dazzling galavies against the violer night, and che 
voices of che evenitig worshippers peal and vibtate cough the pillared 
spaces, The white dragons and clephants at the foot of the pagoda 
become of an insistent supernatural whitencss; the mystery of night 
descends upon all choc moves or flames upon its surface, Cresiets of 
flame on the backs of the kuceling beasts rescue patches flan the general 
obscarity as they Hash on red and pold dragans, on the mirrored interiors 
of chapels, on che new delicate foliage of the overspreading Gees, and 
throw long shadews from the knceling women at prayer, A small child 
Walle about belore the rows of tapers at the tect ot the polished glume 
Ruddhas ¢ a girl practtes on a mr of her tittle sceuhu yoya yt sad 
Woman sits dione at late lower tall; litte old man kncels an cremote 
corner at prayers a devout society ina neighbouring deseuag chant 
theit litamies together; men go to and fio with Mowers in their clasped 
hands, shekomge betore cach shine and tepeating theit praises af the 
Three Precious "Things > monks, along way of, murmur their prayer 
in atatudes of revercnt humility, Vhandsome girl, alone at the pagoda 
at this late hour, prays with @ strange caruestness and sadness for ane so 
young, She has come hee to pray for her father, a trastee af the 
pagoda, who is itl and tike vo dics Many sad people came fer salace to 
the great shrine, 


as 
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Bur even these leave, and the late moon, as she rises over the feathery 
tueses of the tices, Chowing her silver over the golden bulk of the 
pagoda, finds its courts untenanted, "his is its hour of mystery, the 
supreme period in the daily life of the great sanctuary, The people have 
gone, but their tapers still flicker in lonely recesses where shelter fiom 
the winds prolongs thei hou; flawets evhale their perfume and glint 
in the pale moonlight ; blood-red hibiscus and orange canna, pink and 
white roses, yellow-hearted Jayouksaga ¢ the idle wind as she passes 





TIGURE OF GAU LAMA 


rustles the broad leaves of the palms and makes a shimmer on the white 
guld-edged umbicllas, Tagondaing banners foat with listless grace, 
and the tremulous pipul throws her young leaves like a shower of fire-flics 
against the sky. ‘The palms are cut in silver. Overhead stray wisps of 
cloud hide for a passing moment the glory of Orion. The melody of 
bells peals out from far and near as the wind freshens, and underlying 
their tinkling music there comes to the ear of the careful listener the 
deep vibration of the whole mass of the building like the refrain of some 
distant elemental organ. Is there any cathedral in the world like this, so 
happy in its site, so splendid with its gald, so open to the universal life ? 


Book II 
THE NORTHERN ERRAWADDY 


Tue Devices Buama ‘Vin Roan cro Crea 


CHAPTER VOL 
TUE DERUES 


ELE Trrawaddy is of all the great rivers of (ide-China the 
geeatest. "Uhrough Burma it flaws fora thousand miles, ina 
hroad navigable stream, from the “confluence " in the far 
north, where, emerging fram its mysterious birthplace, it 
unites with its first great tributary, to the sea into which it pours through 
a hundred mouths. ‘The mountains in which itis born, an affshoot at 
the Himalaya, follow its destiny seaward, and when they sweep down to 
its water's edge, or tower mistily on ies wide horizon, lend it an incom 
municable charm and beauty.  Lessening gradually fram alticudes of 
eternal snow, they sink with the river into the acean, their last bhatt 
crowned by the golden pagoda of Moodain, * Gleaming fat te seaward, 








a Burmese Sunium,” 

It is no tight undertaking to describe this majestic creature, [ts 
length and volume, its importance as at arcery of che world, its rise and 
fall—these are casily recorded facts. “Phe beauty of ita waters that 
micvor a sky af varied loveliness, af its hills and foreses and precipituus 
heights, of its vast spaces that bring a calm to the most fret(ul spirit, of 
the sunsers that weap it in mysteries of colour-—-these are things lor which 
words are greatly inadequate. A great painter. might attempt the picture, 
but he would do so with the knowledge shat he must leave it incomplete, 
for he could paint only a phase of that which is infinite in ita variety, He 
could tell but little of the human interest with which it is fraught ; 
of the long historic procession that fills the mind’s eye, the migration of 
prehistoric races, the movement af peoples under the impulse ef 
immutable laws, the advance of invading armics, the flight and agony 
of the vanquished, the criumph of exultane victors ; of kings and nobles 
and warriors ; of saints and ascetics ; of the life af the eammon ‘people, 
with its passing joys and sorrows, in. all of which the silene inmertal 
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river has played its continuous part. One eamnot entrap the glory of 
that which lives and moves, and is yet in its entity and: sugpestiveness 
eternal, 

The peoples of Burma came from the Highlands to the north of their 
present home many centuries ago, ata time of which no memory is 
preseeved in local legend or tradition ; though mature, less forget ful, hus 
written upon etch oun's face the evidence of his origin, Following: the 
streams which rise in that elevated country, they gradually spread south 
ward, teaching in the fulness of time the sea. En primitive ayes, when 
the clan or tribe was the only politiod anit and there was no more 
obvious ling af separation than the watershed between the streams that 
they encountered in their southern migration, twas natural chat cdeh 
tribe should separate itself from the rest. [twas a separation however, 
which while it secured to cach tribe its inmmediate liberty, carried in it 
the germ of ultimate reunion; and read in the light of this physical 
fact the racial history of Burma becomes clear in its wide outline, “Che 
dominant Burmese represent the tribes that wande down the 
Gibutary sources of the Upper Creawaddy finally to coalesce in the valley 
ol the great river, ‘Their kindred with a lesser heritage ave found in the 
many tribes on their borders. “The Mun or ‘Talaing, the people of the 
south, were amongst the first of those who came, ‘The Burmese drove 
them before them, as they would probably have been driven themselves 
in time by the newer Kachin, But the Kachin has recoiled betore 
the might af England, and the tide is now setting back to the first hame 
of all these peoples, 

The Irrawaddy, Chen, as it flows occanward, ever accompanied by its 
hills, is symbolic ina profound sense of the history of the laud. On its 
banks these rade Mongol wanderers grew up to civilisation under the 
influence of [indu exiles front fndias a civilisttion to which the ruins 
of ancient cities bear testimony to this day. About its northern reaches 
there was tought out the long battle of Burmese supremacy over the 
rival Shan race; a struggle of many centuries and varying fortunes ia 
which the prize was the great river itself, Shan kingdoms once powerful 
in the north, and as early as the first century of the Christian cra in 
political relation with China, fell in the struggle, and save in tattered 
chronicles of small value, their memory has gone out from among their 
people, Down the valley of the [rrawaddy, too, there swept the all-but« 
engulling tide of the Chinese invasions, in one of the earliest of which 
there perished Pacan, the greatest of all Burmese capitals, And it has 
been up the Irrawaddy from che sea, reversing as in India the 
immemorial tradition of conquest, that the British power has advanced, 
The great conflict between Mast and West, more universal now than at 
any previous period in the history af the world, has once more heen 








existed for aver seventeen hundred 
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iotyht out along its banks. ‘The people of Burma have become a subject 
people; its hings have passed for ever out of the category of sovereign 
princes, Once more the West has triumphed to the satisfaction of 
the West, and if chere he Sa fare! divine event’? ta the ultimate 
benctit af che Bast. Vet no satisfaction can divest such changes 
of their tragic character, ‘Che most callous cannot regard the 
fall of a nation witheut seme 
sorrow, or the final extinetion 
of a picturesque Court and of 
ancient institutions without regret. 
“ Burma,” in the words of the royal 
chronicler of China, “ Burma, from 
the Flan dynasty until oar day, has 


years, and now alas! by reason of 
a few years of tyranny and indis- 
cretion on the part of its monarch, 
the country has been obliterated in 
the twinkling: of an eye.” 

Not the least of its many faseina- 
ions is the mystery which has 
shrouded the river's birthplace, Soon 
after entering Burma it presents the 
appearauce of a pellucid stream cight 
hundred yards in width, ‘Mhat is the 
farthest knowledge of it possessed 
by the ordinary traveller, ‘he men 
who live up there, the [nglislimen seni ARDMLEN 
who rule and fight in the wild 
harder country, know it a little farcher, as far up as and beyond the 
confluénce where the N’Maikha and N’Mlckha, its two main, sources, 
unite, Beyond this poine the [rrawaddy is untavigable, and it has not 
yet been given to any man to say from the sight of his own eyes whence 
it comes, ‘Ihe secret of its bith is still in the wilderness of mountains 
which spreads away heyand the confluence to north and west, Yet it is 
being slowly wrested from its keepers, One by one the conjectures 
hazarded by investigators since the dawn of the nineteenth century have 
bugn disposed of ; one by one the wild frontier tribes are being reduced 
to subjection, as the growing peace of Burma frees the Government for 
exploration and extension towards the north, Its mystery is scarcely 
any more a mystery, 

thirty miles below the confluence the new settlement of Myitkyina 
is laid out on the high right bank of the river, No change can be more 
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significant than the change which the dat lew 
years aye wrought in the chatacter of My cthy ina, 
Tho was once apon totime the dra tule ol 
Burma, aomileny outpost in che heat ot the 
ehemy*s county, For sax imonths cach sear at was 
cut oll bom ners all communication. Uhe only 
approach to it hu by the river, and: the river is 
no dughway at that seacon, "The autport of 
My ithy ima td Co look ot lor rect, feed rtsckh 
add light upon occastan tor its dite, One winter 
it was attiched and burnt dawn by the catenin 
of the hilly over the leads of us gaubon of 
a thousand men, Myithyana is coll the frontier 
town, itis sul) Tiabhe to have to figrhe tot its lite 5 
but it is no donger cut of from succout. Ce is 
cath reached by railway at all scasons ot the yoaty 
and its becoming a popular stopping place 
dor the tomist hacying round dic globe, Tt 
has all the Heshness and charm of a new cttle- 
ment, and though on the borders of savarcryy 
it is full of Vite and action and hope. 

Frome My ithy itu to near its 
junction with the Vfogaung, the river flows in a 
froad clear stream over a pebbled bed. Steaming: 
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dower staan ia die let dig at Deceriber one 
catsce the coame sand charted ape tran ateicl 
the pebbles by the eddy ing cuarent and glistening: 
The gold in the cunlit wate. “The sumle is not 
altogether bincdal, for the gold washers are at 
work oo the river slapes below Myrthsima Newer 
the shallows which the steamets skint in their 
coutse distinct glimpses can be had into the lite 
of the siver, and great fish may be scen scuttling 
away inagitation, "The river, though broad and 
majestic to the eye, is comparatively shallow in 
its northern reaches, and the navigable channel 
is narrow. ‘(his is made obvious when a bank of 
yellow pebbles tilts its back half way across the 
stream, ar a teef of gicy rocks stretches in sawlike 
outling across the ship's course, narrowing the 
channel ta a stream af deep water under the 
shelter of the epposite bank. Behind Myitkyina, ! 
now Jading into the blue distance, there tower 4 sian peenctss 
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up ike * Breasts of Sheba chic ovin peaks of Loi Lem and foi 


Faw, and behind these again there lade away into the cmpyredit 
the unesplored mountains of the north, upon which there is a 
gleam ot onaw. Lt is ane af the mast beautiful and most satisfying, 
voyages in the world, this swift descent down the upper waters 
af the Tiawaddy. ‘The keen ozone of a perfect air, the broad winter 
sunlight flooding a landscape at romantic beauty, the seuse ot 
cncompassing infinity, fill the blood with a supreme vitality, and lift 
the soul iteta topians of exquisite peace. Che great tiver, free for the 
present to go where i lists, flows on in serene untroubled beauty, 
the coutral chard ma grand harmony of natu, Overhead there is a 
flawless shy, and on every hand the mountains stretch away ta the utter- 
most horizon in shades of colou ; from tints so faint that they are 
scarcely to be known from the ether beyond, co che rich purples of near 
peaks and the deep bluc-greens of heavily wooded spurs which reach 
down to the water’s edge, laving their uncovered foundations in the 
stream. At paints tike these in its course, where the dense shadows fall 
on the seemingly motionless waters, the viver presents its most character 
istic and beautiful aspects, resembling some still mountain lake. 

diaty-five miles below Myithyina, the Mogaung, emerging from between 
low flat banks, clothed in giant grass, pours its tributary waters into the 
Trrawaddy, ft flows through a district frateful in set pentine and amber 
and indiatubber, inhabited by a medley of hill tibes of kandred origin, 
whose truculence and savagery long prevented its being opened up. ‘Che 
town of Mogauny has earned an unenviable notoriety ay a penal settle- 
ment. Banishment to Mogaung was almost the greatest misfortune that 
could ovettake a Burman afficial in disgrace under the ald regime, Near 
it ig the Indawgyi Lake, from which the Mogaung derives a portion of 
its waters, and a legend of the country tells the old tale of an ancient 
city at its bottom, suddenly engulfed, Seon after the union of the 
Mogaung and the Trrawaddy a new range comes prominently into view, 
broadening out into a beautifal amphitheatre of blue hills, at the foat 
of which the united stream must seemingly come to eternal pause, But 
the river makes a grand south-westerly sweep, and there presently 
becomes visible in the vicinity of the Shan-'!alok village of Senbo, the 
great gorge through which it must pass, known in the nomenclature of 
the river as 


THE VIRSY DETILE 

Here in the shadow of the hills spreads a vast receiving-basin in which 
its waters must perforce stay theit course, since the narrow and circuitous 
defile is all ton small for the broad stream demanding imperious admis- 
sion. At this, the winter season, the river threads its way far down amid 
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the sands which in fluodsime form the bottora of an immense like, 
Chere can, indeed, be few more magnificent eproies in the Ute ofa river 
than this, For when, awollen with meliing anow and heavy rain, i rashes 
turbulently seaward in obedivace tu the floc baw of ite being, itis bere 
suddenly checked in its course by the ifon hand uf the mountains 
Signs of its terrible recoil are evident on every site. “The spertator 
standing ander the barbed triege of Uhe military eutpost near Serbe 
and looking down, fuse on the how quiet river and thes actos a yawning 
interval to the opposite heights, realies somcthing of its greater tte, 
Far above.the present limit of it waters, to a height of elyhty treet, 
marking the woods with an even tine in testimony to ig dominion, the 
tiver climbs in its session of wrath, In a single might it sisce filly foot, 
as though it would sweep the mountains before it, and ay sue hy Litnios 
the defile within is a mad inferno of waters in whith no boat can live. 

For thirty-five mites che river flows through the mountains of the 
First Deftle, whose cacky sides, tara and Jacerated, lie hare in winter, 
the embodiment of savagery. This is more eapecially the case at one 
poine, the mast dangerous ite the entire detile, where the bhick racks rie 
sheer out of the river’s bed, threatening destruction, ‘Theaugh ther 
there has been cut a passage, dew high abave water-level, far the slaw 
country boats, which formerly performed the:perilaus duty of carrying 
the mails in the flood season, From May to Occaberthe defite is entirely 
closed to steamers, and even for country baate the service is ane of 
danger, ‘The journey up-seream is chet somecinties of threa weeks’ 
duration; the descent is a matter of six heetin hours, ao fleree is the 
current. Strettell, who made both journeys ata comparatively qulee 
season, left of the journey up-srream the following accoutit y 

“The scenery throughout this defile is sublimely grattd and 
esque, but in places awful to contemplate, as one stands warehi 
trackers, encouraging one another by fiendish yells that echo chukovygh: 
the woods and straining every muscle to gain ground as the boar 
sluggishly quivers through the fierce rapids now running flush with the 
boat's gunwale. All now depends on the trucness af the cowing-line : 
that gone and we are lost, for the best and strongest swimmer could 
not live in such places.” Returning in March, three months later, the 
journey was even more fruitful of excitement: ‘The danger of the 
defile had in no way been exaggerated, Indeed, as we shot dawn che 
impetuous stream every moment scemed to be our last. Ty was with 
difficulty the heltusmen kept che boats from being carried round by the 
violent eddies and whirlpools, and the boatmen rowed their strongest 
agaifist stream to reduce the terrific pace at which we were being borne 
by the fieree rapids, Our position was too critical to admit of aecupart 
observation,” 
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These are fearful joys ta which the present-day traveller is not 
subjected 5 yet, for the seeker after it, the swift delirium of a tice down 
the rivec in its turbulent season is an attainable joy any time benween 
May and October, ‘The river, restricted in this portion of its course 
ssumes again, though ina less transparent 








to a narrow rocky channel, 
degree, the pure green tint which characterises it at Myitkyina, On each 
hand the nobly wooded hills run down in éefe/on co che river's cde, ant 
there is at all times that play af colour characteristic of bills piled behind 
one another in receding distances. 

Ac frequent intervals the hills send down their tribute to the river in 
streamlets that babble over great polished boulders and gleam and sparkle 
in the sunlight, ‘Chis is their season of sceurity and charm, Tn the rai 
season their music swells to a deafening roar as they rush down in 
cataracts, bringing with them, in helpless chaos, boulders and trees and 
sand. Near the lower end of the defile the river, winding a narrow and 
sinuous course through the racks known as the [lephant, Cow, and 
Granary, enters on one of its most exquisite passages, Tbe rocks 
fancifully so named streteh across ina broken Jine from shore to shore, 
For half the year they are covered, hut in winter they lie exposed, 
glistening in the sun and revealing the true width of the channel, here 
searcely more than cighty yards across, but of unfathomed depth. 
heir sheer bare sides, of a polished grey-green hue, afford no footing 
for life; bur on their myged summits the receding river leaves a thin 
deposit of rich silt, in which tussocks of vivid grass find a home, their 
lively beauty enhanced hy their grim setting. In the days soon after 
the war, when ¢he channel was less known, a small steamer came to a 
vialent cad amid these dangerous reefs, which in che flawless calm of 





















a winter afternoon present an aspect of placid beauty. 

Below the Mlephant and Cow the little hamlet of Tamangyi shows out 
fy hillside, and the river, freed from its iron fetters, 
lengthens out into a long dreamy reach in which the varied hills and 
woods and che opalescent 
clouds that trail like the 
pinions ef another world 
overhead, attain re- 
doubled beauty, A 
moment, and the dreart 
sweeps by, the great 
curtain of the hills folds 
swiftly back, revealing a 
distant glimpse of the 
Skan micuntains; and 
the waters, sparkling in 
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. the broad sunlight, seem visibly to rejoice at the termination of their 
long and arduous passage through the territories of the First Defile. 

Cow signs of life greet the traveller between Senbo and ‘T'amangyi. 

"An occasional boat or dugout, a thatched hut high up on the steep 

declivities, at the lower end some bluc-coated Chinese Shan quarrying 

for stone, a rare pagoda ; such are the faint symptoms of man’s dominion. 

Vor the rest, a startled otter on the rocks; a white-headed fish-cagle 














GREAT CLIFE IX THE SECOND DEFILE 
with keen gaze intent on his prey; a cormorant poised on a stake and 
drying his dripping wings with obtrusive philosophy ; a panther swim- 
ming hurriedly for life across the fast-flowing river; the short, quick 
call of barking deer, or the sullen roar of a tiger making off, up one of 
the leafy watercourses, All else is loneliness and solitude. 

Leaving the hills, the river spreads out to ambitious dimensions, and 
flowing past the site of ancient Sampenago, receives before it reaches 
Bhamo the tributary waters of the Taping. 








THE SECOND DEFILE 

A few, miles below Bhama the Irrawaddy, leaving behind it a great 
mass of mouncains, the loftiest peaks of which are the passession of China, 
gildes into the gorge known as the Second Defile. ‘Chere are no signs 
here of a vast accumulation of waters similar to that at the mouth of 
the defile above. The cMannel, broader and less obstructed, offers a 
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more adequate highway, and. the tives is tess turbulent i tts ent, 
Yet on all sides there is grim testimony to io pawer ie the pedestals of 
the surrounding: bills, torn, contorted into the most Lotatic patterns, 
and swept bare of every vestige ot Te toa height of thirty leet, Tt is 
this sense of contlier between elementul lorces which, left intensely 
here, makes the Second Defile a great spectuele of the would. Near the 
northern entrance Cmighty cli whieh carn is were hice ta the tive 
speaks with eloquence of the conflict. Vt rises sheer into the shy tom 
the water's edge, eight hundred fect trom its oresive foundadons unde 
smoath by the constant friction of the speeding: tiver, to the delice 
clustering bamboos on its summit. Round its bese graceful creepers 
climb and hang in festoons amid the branches of noble trees, A pagoda 
in miniature, one of the smallest of the myriads which Giper heaven 
ward jn this land of religion, crowns the top of a stuall rack at its foot, 
Tes diminutive size Cheows inco relief the great rock seared with Cte tte 
of centuries, which towers majestically above it Aa instinctive btob 
settles down on the ship as we race under its shadow, and there js deep 
silence in the gorge, broken only by the steady paddle-throbs which 
echo through it like mysterious heartbeats, In this battle chamber of 
nature, stumped with the records of «long unceasing strife, the soul of 
the spectator shrinks into itself, finding no vent in the commonplace, 
‘There is a legend attached to the great rock that is not unworthy of 
its cragic grandeur and beauty. (Cis a tale of the first king and queeu 
of Sampenaga, who were driven in a faraway day from their kingdom 
by Kuttha, the hing’s brother, "Whe hing, with true Buddhist philosophy, 
when he heard of his brother's advance forbade any resistance, ‘lo take 
life woukl be wrong and the issue must tum on the extent ot his 
accumulated merit through all past existences, Uf this were great the 
threatened evil could nat befall him; were it small it could uoet be 
averted, So while the king turned to prayer and good works, his princes 
and generals stayed their measures for defence, until the usurper swept 
incon the tide of destiny and seized the kingdom. "Che king fled, but was 
pursued overtaken and cast inte prison, "Whe queen escaped to the 
enchanted mountain Wela, where a son was born to her in her sorrow, 
When the little Prince Welatha (son of Wela ”) was six years ok he 
saw his mother in tears and by questioning her learnt Uae he was a 
prince and his father a captive. When he was seven his macher yielded 
to his importunity and sent him with her royal ornaments to yidt his 
father, On approaching Sampenago he met his father being fed out to 
execution, ‘Che brave boy stopped the procession and revealed himself, 
ollering to die instead of his father. ‘he hing Kuttha dtercupon 
ordered him to be thrown inte the Frrawaddy. But the river rose in 
tremendous waves, the earth shook, and the executioners could pot fer 
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tervor obey the royal order, "Ihis being reported to Kuttha, he ordered 
that the prince should be trodden to death by wild elephants ; but the 
beasts could not be goaded to attack him. A deep pit was then dug and 
filled with burning fuel, into which the prince was cast; but the 
flames came on him like cool water, and the burning faggots became 
lilies, When Kuttha heard this he grew furious in his rage and had the 
young prince taken down to the spirit-hanated mountain and cast from 
the great precipice into the river, but he was caught up by a Naga and 
carried away to the Naga country. The earth quaked, many thunderbolts 
Jell, the Irrawaddy rolled up its waves and brake down its banks, Kuttha 
was seized with terror, and as he fled forth from the city gate the earth 
opened and swallowed him up. 

It is an interesting feature of many old legends that they enshrine 
the traditional knowledge of some ancient historical or natural fact, 
and there is perhaps in this pretty tale the record af same great 
convulsion, an episode of more than usual moment in the ceaseless conflict 
heeween the great river and its encompassing hills, 

This, the place of the Great Cliff, is the finest portion of the Second 
Defile. Soon after leaving it the river sweeps round in more than asemi- 
circle, to emerge once more in untrammelled splendour at the foot of 
a rounded hill tinted with reddening grass and not unlike an English 
down, 

Below the defile tie the istand and village of Shwegu, Chraugh dhe tree- 
tops of which gleam the golden spires of many pagodas, the centre of a 
great annual festival attended by many thousands of pilgrims. An island 
of green and gold set in the folds of a sunlit river fading away to stecl- 
blue mist at the chreshold of the mountains, on the summits of which an 
army of opal clouds is enthroned, Shwegu is thrice lovely, 

tlenceforth, cill ic reaches the ‘Third Defile, the river’s course is 
uneventful, save where, encircling many islands, it receives from China 
the many-mouthed homage of the Shweli, Yet it never ceases to be 
beautiful. At evening the sun sinks behind the clear-cut amethyst hills 
in a blaze of gold, and the hues of sunset pervade the scilt reaches, 
slowly changing like chords of some divine music till they pass imper- 
ceptibly away into the dusk of twilight, Later the stars shine out in the 
clear winter sky and their light, like quivering spear-points, plays on the 
face of the waters, hastening on to their union with the sea, The Great 
Bear climbing the heavens, points coldly northward, where imagination 
pictures the snows of wons lying on the summits of mountains on which 
man has left no fovtprint. Near by the lights of a small village die out 
one by one, and a great and brooding silence falls upon hillside and plain. 
It is midnight on the Irrawaddy. 
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Below the picturesque village of Male, eucloscd inated thar stockade, 
the river for the third time in its course between the Confluence aml the 
set dorces a right of wey through hits county. Ale was once the 
resting phice of fugitive queen and dora short time served aa toy al 
capital, In later days it way the Burtnese custome station on the upper 
river, and in the hise days of (885, when the Magdom of Barina wor 
hastening to its end, a fleet ot the hing’s warboats amd steamer bau 
anchor tt Malé, inawild hopes oft French advent acres the frontier of 
‘Tonquin, But the Pench never cune, and the list af the house of 
Alompra was alietds on tis way inte evile, follawed by his weeping wite 
and a stricken court, before Pfis Majesty's itinerant ambavutor it 
Innrope had concluded their wanderings in seatchot an adliance, Leavy ingy 
Mal the river, confined between low hills, flows in tranquil splendour 
under the shadow of the Shweé-u daung, whose bare peak and sharp 
declivities rise mutjestically into the sky like the Spanish siecras beyond 
Gibraltar, “The Shweé-u daung, nine thousand tect in height, i dee 
outer citadel of that tortress of magnificent mountains in the Guemnbers 
of which are Ueasured the finest rubies of the world, Sisty miles 
inland, in the beautitul Mogék valley, are the famous taby mines of 
Burma. "The road was rough and steep in my diy sand tor five months 
ach year tnpracticable tor wheeled trallic. At best it was hard going 
for the long trains of bullock-carts, which creaked and toiled alongs its 
ruts, laden with machinery for the mines and all the requirements of 
acolony of Englishmen planted in a secluded valley sixty niles trom 
a highway of communication, But the traveller on horseback, lyhth 
equipped, made the journey in two days, 

Mook itsctt, surrounded by magnificent peaks like the Pingubauny, 
seven thousand tect in height and ape to be transfigured at sunset ina 
glow of red fire suggestive of their priceless contents, is unique in its 
seclusion and its world-known fame, 

Below the village of Uhabeit-kyin- the port of Mogdk, on the [rea 
waddy there is a charming island pagoda and monastery, Ouse, and 
it is nat many years ago, the monastery was tenanted by an abbot and 
his monks and acolytes. Every year att great annual detival the 
countryside Gune over in tong boats and dugeuts, and the Puterada 
platform was gay with the brilliance of a Burmese festival Monastery 
spiics and coluinns, the chapels of the Buddha, and the slopes af the 
island pagoda, wete renovated and gilded with the bhivish gold ot 
Burmese Buddhism, tn the still waters of the river between the 
island and the near shore, dogfish, tame and gentle from yous of 
immunity, came each day to be led by the monks, and at the yeas 
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festival 1a be decorated with leaves of gold by the followers of a 
ieligion the highest attribute of which is its tenderness for all created 
life, Vor the traveller the pagoda of 'Vhihadaw, with its singular 
(ppanage, was one of the most interesting spectacles to be met with on 
the upper river, But a few yeas have wrought a change which is not 
without its symbolism. ‘Che island pagoda set in the heart of the Third 
Defile is still beautiluls but the fingers of decay are busy with its 
Monastery rools and spires. [ts halls and closets lie empty and 
deserted, "Ihe waters of the river are slowly but certainly cating into 
the fence of wood and stone, built in an earlier decade to protect the 
istind, and time must bring destruction, "The monastery fish, no longer 
led by its tenants, no longer protected by their presence from secular 
attack, have giown wild 
and timid, and no artifice 
will now induce them to 
come when summoned 
by the familiar call Tt 
» believed that the 
sland, consecrated — to 
ieligion, can never be 
floaded, however high the 
liver may rise, ‘The 
pagoda is cull firm on its 
hase, its buildings are still 
habitable; and yet it is 
silent and untenanted. 
No one will say why. 
‘The old monks at ‘Uhabcit-kyin shake their heads and mutter impossible 
reasons; Che fishermen of 'Thihadaw village say it is because their 
village has become small, An evil tale of war, which broods sadly over 
the deserted place, attributes it to another and a harsher cause, But 
whatsoever the cause the result is there, and in a sense it is symbolic of 
an inevitable decline. lewer monasteries are built now than in years 
gone by; fewer scholars chant their lessons in the monastic schools ; 
everywhere theie is a loosening of the bonds of the great religious 
organigation which has ministered so long to the spiritual life of Burma, 

At Thihadaw the defile grows to ‘greater beauty. ‘The single line of 
hills which has confined the river on cach bank rises in height and breaks 
up into a greater variety of groups, through which the river wanders 
in long reaches and curves as placid and calm as untroubled slumber. At 
Kabwet village, where an enterprising German used to wotk the coal 
mines of the neighbourhood, the river emerges in a great curve from the 
midst of the higher hills and widens out, though still restrained for many 
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amile by low undulating comnoy, beautiful ie Decomber with waror 
autumn hues, ch at Kyaukmyaung, the Third De Ne quicth nds, 
The view, hitherto confined, now broadens out and bar athetd on the 
river's horizon loom successive spurs of the Shan mountamn: towering 
in stately beauty above the distant city of Mandalay. 

Here the great defiles of the Feawaddy end. Phe rivers Iotvitug its 
infancy and hot suenuows vouth bebind it, setdes down to matures 
life, till at the delta still many hundred miles distant, ity power qs 
broken and lost in the ocean, 

The present-day Gaveller in Burma is borne along the great haghwas 

ander very plomant con 
: ditions. Fornine hundred 
tiles the Prrawadds is 
navigated by the steamers 
of the Trawaddy Mlocithe 
Company, most af which 
are well equipped with 
the comforts of civilians 
Hien, Bor pumposes at 
rapid Gavel the Lit mail 
steamers atre the more 
suitable ; but for interest 
and local calout and) tar 
the insight they offes into the Tite of the people, the great cargo 
boats of the flotilla are to be preferred. ‘To the gay light heat ted 
Burman, whose philosophy iv perteet indolence, and to whom time 
is infinite in its opportunities for doing nothing, the speed ot the 
capress steamer is of tio attraction, A Burmese village which create 
the arcival of the uait packer with cater indiderence is plunged inte 
excitement when the hoarse whistle of its slower fellow is borne up 
the river, On such accasions Sleepy Hotlows where no one appears 
to have anything to do but doze ina comfortable corner or bathe 
in the cool rivet, attain to a vidiculous energy. For to every little 
village secluded fiom the great world beyond it, save in so far as it rests 
on the shores of the noblest af highways, the cargo boats with huge 
flats in tow mean the advent of news, of gossip, and of trude, things 
especially dear to the Burman woman's heart. Bach week they leave 
Mandalay, the centre of all things to the Upper Burman mind, for the 
long voyage up the river to Bhamo, and they bring with them all that a 
Burman heart can desire, all that a Burman village cannot furnish, from, 
tinned Swiss milk and potted salmon to silk and pearls. 

‘Nhe process is eminently simple. ‘Ihe cargo-boat and at feast one of 
her flats are partitioned out into stalls which are let for the entire voyage, 
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, a matter of a fortnight, from Mandalay to Bhamo and back, But the 
stall holders are wisely conservative and retain their stalls for years, Tr 
this way they build up a business connection and are well knawn in all 
the towns and villages along the rivet, ‘hus if the Headman, Moung 
Bah, of Moda village, wishes for a new silk putsoe of the fashionable dog- 
tooth pattern, or his wife a tamein of the new apple-green and pink 
tartan, or Ma-la, the village belle, a necklace of Birmingham pearls, 
they go down to the steamer landing, and with much detail describe 
their requirements to Ah ‘Tun the Chinaman, or Sheik [brahim the 
Mohammedan trader, whose long grey beard contrasts strikingly with 
the hairless faces about him ; and in the fulness of time the “ fire-boat,” 
trumpeting its advent, brings to each of them his heart’s desire. 

‘he transaction, gratifying in itsclf, is made more so by time. Moung 

. Bah’s wish for a fashionable garment was probably inspired by an 

‘ cloquent hint from the silk dealer, or a glimpse of a Mandalay dandy 
when the last boat passed through, A week’s reflection eked out with 
ae of green tobacco smoke and the enthusiastic advice of his 
neighbours, a calculation of ways and means, have brought him to a 

pleasant decision before the boat’s return down-stream ; and then, the 
order given, there follows a period of blissful anticipation, If you are 
travelling up in the boat nevt voyage you will see Moung Bah sitting on 
his haunches on the high foreshore of Moda village, chewing betel-nut 
with apparent calm; and when the boat is tun alongside and the lascars 
plunge overboard into the river with a rope to make her fast, and the 
gangway planks are laid, Moung Bah will walk up gravely to the upper 
deck and enter inte possession of his long-expected purchase, A period 
of further excitement will follow on his return home, when the fashion- 
able garment will ran the fire of domestic criticism and the loud praise 
of the village cronies, Business transacted under such conditions is 
laden with subtle charms for the Oriental. Time, the mere element of 
hours and minutes, is a thing of no account in a bountiful land where 
there are no paupers and ne poor law; in a smiling land where it is 





““itways afternoon, 

The deck of a cargo-boat is itself a microcosm of Burmese life. Down 
the centre there is the long double line of stalls, back to back, cach stall 
separated from its neighhour by a row of bales or boxes; and in the small 
square spaces between,” the stallholders have their habitation. Here at 
all hours you sce them seated on gay carpets, reclining on soft-quilts, 
slumbering under silken tartans, flirting, gossiping, smoking contentedly, 
ot playing animated chess, A Burmese game of chess is an unique 
entertainment, Everything pertaining to it is of massive proportions, 
Ihe chessboard is of solid wood nearly two feet square ; the squares 
look gigantic ; the pieces, rudely carved, are made to stand hard usage, 
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for the Burman thie ea curious vaou inte bis play, each picce bemy 
brought dewn on the heard with a sounding: thwack, fn dditien to 
the players there boulway oa groupot frends and sell constituted ade ers 
tound the chesbowd. (atch of thee tthe oheen interest in the eune 
and pours totth bis advice with yteat cavertes The plover, wir an 
aniahle saperion simile, plays bis avi agune, and when the port vakinee 
with proftered advice each move dy followed by Tom deawn sonny of 
pessimiste tegret amb cevolute het shakiig. One on twa spectitar. 
who de not undastand the game look on in stlence, smoking their lon 
green Chetoots ina nuinner suggestive ad deep and concentrated thought, 
The game, in short, is interesting, beatse there is sa tauch) humor 
Intetest ult 

The thits in tow of a caro steamer aie occapicd as crule by a puores 
class ot stullholders than those ia the steamer tselt Silky, cotton goods, 
tur coats, socks, linen, china, pettery, dronware, and the gewsawe ot 
vanity hete give way Co the necessities of lite sto salt ind onions, piles 
ot imported flour, molasses in tittle rhomboids like Cofly, sugar in crystal 
line heaps, baskets of potatoes, ted and yellow chillies, and naw produce 
of the most bewildering: variety. Mont of the stallholder here are 
women, ‘The atmosphere & wholly different from that in the adjoining, 
steamer, “The curtains ate let down and oot halt-light: pervades the 
flaw Tn the dim vista, broken here and there by bars of ight ia which the 
mytiad totes ciat, women lie asleep testing against sott flour bay of 
sit chatting un undertones in small groups. La this way the hours and 
weeks pass by, GI) they grow to yours, and in some caves a lifetime. 


CHAPTER IN 
REAMO 


HAMO, like the river on which it is built, lives a double lite. 
In the rains its low grounds and pasture lands lie flooded by 
the encroachinge waters, Zs tenements on the river's edie 
exist on suflerance, iu imminent danger of being Hooded ani 
swept awiy. Its streets ate moribund and squalid. AQne lool in vain 
for the lamous triding town on the border, the southern gateway of 
Chum, the traditional mecting-plice of Chino Burmese commerce, 
One looks in vain because the road to China, on which so many embassied 
have travefled, is impassable dor catavans in the rains and Bhamo bas 
perforce relapsed into a small and unimportant Burmese town, 
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But the approach of winter heralds « great change, Over the wild 
horder land thieugh which winds the Ambassador's road, roughest 
of international highways, come the long caravans from China}- 
thousands of hardy mules, hundieds of blue-clad labourers, and many 
portly merchants, filled out to abnormal size by dint of satin coats and 
turs, upon small ponies which amble hardily along. /l'rom the Shan 
States, north and east, come picturesque crowds of a nationality, a 
permutation of Chinese Butmese and many-tribed Shan, And from 
the border hightlinds descend the cateran Kachin, to whom the Govern- 
ment now pays a fixed toll in ticu of the income they formerly derived by 
tobbery murder and blackmail, from the traders who made their way 
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along this dubious highway. Bhamo now breaks out into new life and 
colour, exchanging its moribund isolation for the concourse af many 
visitors, like any tourist resort in the season, ) 

vt he centre of its life in one sense is the Court-house, where the 
administrative Power resides,“Flere, when he is not tramping over the 
hills with dynamite cartridges in his pockets, blasting roads, pursuing 
nulefactars, and generally bringing hame ta the people in his charge 
the personality of rule, sits the Head of the District. Like most 
Englishmen in the Rast he isa man who plays many parts, and during the 
long hours of each day that he sits in the red-roofed Court-house he 
transacts a curious variety of business, Vendettas of many generations 
ave healed here; thieves are sent to prison, murderers ta death; 
frontiers are delimited ; gun-licences are issued; tribute is brought 
to the coflers of the State; campaigns are planned ; all indeed that 
concerns the administration of a frontier tract, from high politics to 
the parochialism of a petty municipality, is centred here in his person. 
Qutside a miscellancous life, the reflex of what is transacted within, 
has its being, A Sikh sentry, with bayonet gleaming in the sun, walks 
to and fro before the treasury; in the litigants’ shed the witnesses are 
assembled ; on the grass of the coutt-yard the harnessed mare of the 
Deputy Commissioner feeds complaccnily, aware of her privileges, 
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Burmans in silken kilts and flaming headgear, Shan in loose trousers and, 
big straw hats, Kachin with naked swords, real Chinamen in telt bouts 
and black satin caps, hybrid Chinamen in English bats, come and go in 
an incessant leisurely stream. And out on the white high-road a British 
soldier swings by, his shoulders square, his boots creaking, the silver 
head of his regimental eane glinting in the light. 

About the Court-house lies the town, He 
Indians, a thoroughfare of tailors, industrious to the click of sewing 





re is the street of the 
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machines ; of tinkers surrounded by their flashing wares ; of small 
men; of dealers in cloth and haberdashers. Art its corner there ts a 
billiard saloon kept by a Jew. “Beyond it is the market-plice, the 
rendezvous of all strangers to Bhamof There ofa morning the country 
folk bring the produce of their gardens for sale. Laughter and high 
voices fill the air and the life of the many peoples is afoot, Along the 
stony highway the trader from Yunnan rides by in a fast amble on his 
shaggy steed, An almond-eyed porter, a man of thews and ainews, 
struggles slowly behind with a heavy toad upon his back, One has seen 
his counterpart upon many a Chinese vase. 

Outside the market one looks across to the white and grey walls and 
distinctive roofs of Chinese houses. In the space between, in hollows 
into which the river at its rising rushes in, Chinese market gardeners 
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are toiling over rows of cabbages and beans, ‘They yo te amd fea ie 
their blue clothes and large sun-hats, wit cans of water slung from 
poles across their shoulders, An ingenious bamboo spout in cach can 
makes the water splash in large 6 Tnall chat a Chinaman does, 
and has, there is something distinctive, from the decoration of his 
house to the pattern of his pipe and the spray of his water-can. To 
understand him ong must clear one’s mind of all prepossession, 

Cos the marketplace it is an casy transition to China Street, the 
mist important thorough fare in Bhama.4 A loud clutter af loots upoa 
i 
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the stone pavement marks the approach of a party of traders, one of 
whom dismounts before a shop. A small lad running out leads off his 
stout nag with it clled trappings swaying about. it, through a dark 
passage, ta a stable hidden away in some presumptive backyard, while 
the man of trade, stretching his legs cramped by the short high stirrups 
of his people, yields himself up to the attentions af his wife, upon whose 
round celestial face there is spread a gratified smile, Crowds of his friends 
gather round him to hear the news, and there, seated on the floar of his 
counting-house, we may leave him in peace. ° 

Amore accessible person to-day isa leading member of the community, 
a plump figure of a man, whom Tam just in time ¢o stop as he is dashing 
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off an his new bicycle ta a meeting of the Town Council. He is dressed 
* ina loose coat, trausers which are bound tightly about his ankles, a black 
silk cap, and white felt shoes; and he is portly, affable, and clean, He 
‘walks some way with me up the street to the handsome doorway of his 
house, with its carved 
frontand fantastic eaves, 
and begs me to enter. 
Tn the narrow front- 
verandah, open to the 
street, bales of cotton 
are piled high against 
the wall, and a_ tired 
and dusty traveller from 
China is taking his ease, 
Passing in through the 
first room T enter a court 
open to the sky arid 
arched over at intervals 
with roses. ‘{'o come in 
here is to step into 
another and more de- 
lightful world, from the 
blazing thoroughfare 
without, Beyond it is 
the reception ~ room, 
with its lacquered furni- 
ture and its pictures 
hung upon the walls. 
One of these is a-portrait 
done by a Rangoon 
photographer ; another 
is a screen painted in 
water-colours, «an ex- 
quisite study of pink flowers drooping over water, It was done by 
some far-away artist in civilised China, ‘l'ea is served in delicate 
porcelain cups; and cigaret the handiwork of my host’s Burmese 
wife, are produced from an inner room by the lady herself, We sit 
in the lacquered chairs ranged stiffly against the wall with the formality 
of a French salon, ‘I'wo of the more taciturn members of the party 
remain silent, smoking their long silver pipes ; but my host is cheery 
and sociable and quite ready to talk, He explains that he and his 
two brothers are in partnership, and that the arrangement between 
them is chat cach shall spend three years, after an absence of six, in his 
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native town of Momein, in Southern China. ‘Uhey have houses at 


Momein, Bhamo and Rangoon, ‘They deal in raw cotton and preve 
Sat Chinese goods, including sith and telr, 
are very well amd these that the Government: has * 





goods, and import a 
As to railways, they 
made are likely to do Bhamoe no harm so long as thes seep shart at 
Myitkyina, Certainly there is no lack of brisk business in Bhar today, 
; it here in the coal shelter of the inner court men ge to and 








and even as 
fro through the business premises, packing bales and studvitty inveices, 
os down the sunlit street, 





and a stream of traffic pas 
But city fathers have their duties, so bidding my host adieu (join the 
moving throng and glance as Ego at the strange shops of chemists and 
of the dealers in felt rugs, and at crowded cating: houses, and the Chinese 
Secret Sucieties® Clab, ull | 
teach the entrance te the 
josshouse, a paiteway in the 
roadside, opening into a lang 
sumit carridar paved with 
brick which ends at the dour 
of the first court of the temple, 
Through ita civele uhere is 
a full view of the joss-house, 
rising up from the shady court, 
all gilt and colour and winged 
roof, On each aide of the 
perch there is a caparisoned 
horse, led by a splendid figure 
of aman, with a great waist, 
aud ‘Tartar eyebrows and 
tremendous air, Horse and 
man are screened behind a 
citcular window, richly carved 
in a pattern of rosettes, Overs 
head there is a theatre, whore 
entertaininents are given to 
the company assembled belaw, 
There follows “the 
court, bounded ae its 
by a temple in which strange 
figures are depicted, and 
incense burns perpetu 
Through a narrow doorway 
behind the shrine there is a 
THE JANITOR pissage into the third court 
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and awon te the ultimute shrine, where on high there te raised a white 
murbke figure of the Buddba Pateaordinary besnye surreaind this’ 
ventral imtaye, making ef the place grote a charaber of bearers than 
the shrine of a pure tith, : 

The joss house is wed as a club, and under the shelter at it. trees 
in the open courts nen with time upon their hands pass many hours 
ef the day sipping toa and smoking their clegane silver paper. Here, 
too, the opium smoker finds seclusion, and as Ego by, where a young 
peach-tree is breaking: inta blaom, the very harbinger of spring, [ find 
him lying stretched upon a sofa af polished vermilion lacquer, his glazed 
unconscious eves half shut, dreaming the strange dreams for which he 
live 





{Oude of Bhame lies Sampenago, the dead city which was great fora 
thitusand years before Bhama-—the potters’ village-—came into existence, 
Pathways lead to it through the heart af the river-jungle, where 
the purple Taping, laden with the waters of Momein, steals through 
waving grasses to its union with the [rrawaddy) Aisles af old pagodas 
bring me to the Shwe-Kyina with its golden spire. Here the highland 
Shan encamp, and the smake of their cooking fires climbs up into the 
placid sky, Beyond the red-gald and grey spires another path leads 
down through a wide tract of dog-roses in bloom to the edge of the 
Irrawaddy. "The foreshore under the heights of the village ix crowded 
with rose bushes which lie buried for half the year under the waters of 
the river, but in spring they become the home of thousands of little 
birds, whose melody [ills the air with joy. 

Buc it is che river that claims attention, for it lies here below the lofty 
bank, broad and beautiful, a highway of the world. ‘The san, nearing 
the horizon, is partially hidden by broken masses.of cloud, through 
which his flame breaks in long ribbons and searchlights-of fire, ALL ch 
river, north ofa clear straight line across it, lies in purple shadaw ; 
to the south, in a blaze of light. T stand and watch the river porp 
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plunging like steel in the oily water, the swallows wheeling in swift 
“circles of flight ; and the voices of men are borne up to me, dim at 
first, then swelling louder as they come by in boats, invisible under the 
cliffs, and so till they dyift past inta the silence. And T experience that 
strange and rare emotion of tooking on at a world of which I form no 
pare; a new world of blue mountains and wide river and placid calm 
and unknown peoples, into which 
I have dropped by some mysterious 
chance, 

rom Sampenago a sheltered 
way leads through the village of 
Wechali, where lives a colony of 
Assamese, the descendants of five 
hundred men-at-arms who came 
over in the reign of Bodaw-phaya 
with the brother of the King of 
Assam." 

Amarig the aces who throng 
during the winter months the strects 
of Bhamo town the Kachin, with 
his embroidered bag slung under 
ane arm, his braad half-naked dab 
thrown across his back, is not the 
least conspicuous, He comes down 
from the hills with vegetables and 
fraits, and such sundeies as a tiger 
skin, some gold-dust, or a spinel 
picked up in a watercourse, and 
barters these in Bhamo for the A SHAN 
civilised commodities he desires, 

On the outskirts of the town, facing the highway, stands the Kachin 
Waing or caravanserai, It is not the kind of place in which Haroun-al- 
Raschid mighe have sojourned, for it consists of little more than an 
open shed in a yard enclosed by a bamboo fence. Yet it is possessed of 
a primitive interest. The Kachin, who carries his few necessaries with 
him, is concent with such shelter as a bare roof may afford, and it is 
here in the Waing that he slecps and feeds during his brief visits to the 
town, Sometimes J go out there in the early morning while the night 
mists s¢ill brood over che low pasture-lands of Bhamo, to see him making 
ready his breakfast. A small earthen pot is hung like.a gypsy kettle over 
a fire of slender twigs, and seated :before it, surrounded by the baskets 
of fruit and vegetables he has brought down to sell, he leisurely peels a 
pile of onions, dropping them one by one into the simmering pot in 
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which « tearalful af small fry are already stewlog, Tis tellaw near hin 
pares small faygors sith desterous duh strokes (ar die fire, Frei basher 
of inisvellaneous articles he draws forth neat evliniters of bamboo 
containing salt and condiments, and finally a short eylinder cat fram the 
giant seada, and containing drinking-water Aled the previous diey ata 
mountain stream. ‘The seaty pot is then romaved fram the fire and the 





compruiy setde dua ta Chetr meth with cavage, phlepmiaticindilerenee 
to observation, “Whe same process is yoing on tiroughant the Wainy, 
and T pass out by at small asa cottage at the gate (where a small 
clerk sits compiling trade statistics) with the feeling of having: emerged 
from a byyone and primitive existence, 

Car away tt the other end of che town is the Shan Wading, even mare 
peintitive ia che haspitadicy tatters ¢ fac bere dhe Shia ard che Parcligy 
who frequent itare al) encamped out on the open plain Yellow masses 
of straw tying seattered about contrast with the blue clathes of the 
muletecrs at work, packing sacks with dried fish and salt, (see them there 
seated in the open, chatting: and laughing hoarsely far into the night, 
in groups collected round blazing fires. Out of the dusk foam pack: 
saddles piled in heaps to make a shelter, and packaninads herding clase 
together from instinet, Overhead the stars gleam bright in the clear 
winter sky, and a few py away the river flawa darkly past, with a 
hurtling murmur against the high mud clifts, 











CHAPTER X 


THE ROAD TO CHINA 





( AST the Kachin Waing, and Bhamo Fort, where af nights the 
rool bugles blow and the King’s health is drank in regimental 
messes, the road to China takes its dusty way through a great 
forest of noble trees and dense underwoods, the blue mountains 
ever beyond, Tere the long caravans defile, and strange people take 
their wily ‘the tall Yunnanese on his saddle mule, the Panthay with 
his string of beasts led by che gang with his clanging bell, the Shan. 
with his red salt-laden cattle, the Kachin driving harnessed pigs to 
market, the trooper with his rifle at his saddle-bow and chain-armour on 
his shoulders, the Head of the District on his blood Arab, the little 
clerk with his pen behind his ear, Before some of those who travel 
to-day there lies a long rough journey into China. My own way is a 
sharter one—to Sinlum-kabs ‘5 
This place, with its long name, is the summer reereat from Blane, 
ug 
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ile atitds upon avrest ofthe Kas bin bill ais thousand teet above the sea, 
Sit it is god te yo out te, for itis a place with the atmoaphere af 
anew world a place af beginnings, ts wouded kaolls are being cleared 
to-day, for the diret time it woukl ecom since time beyau yan orchard of 
fruit trees-the pear, the cherry, and the peach~ 
plants brought from England, and this is their firat season of flower, A 
garden of daisies, primrases, heart's case, and other peacious things is 
beginning to bluam. ‘The little rivalets are being: spanned by ryarik 
bridges, the saund of saws and bameicrs floavs across the valley, breaking 
the slamberous stillness with the musie of man, the dwelling maker ; 
nameless places sire for the first tine coming inte posession af a name \ 
The little men of the hills, who wear blue clothes and carry dads, sword” 
and axe inane, and distend their cars with amber tubes ax wide as the 
harrel of an 8-bore, ga to and fro, digging and blasting ; unspoilt 
children ready to take a lesson from the right man. And the right man 
seems to have come here to teach them the necessary lesion, “he 
Kachin,” he says cloquently, “is of all road coolies that T have seen the 
best, for hill-roads at all events, Working on daily labour he will 
willingly do cight or ten hours’ hard work a day, attacking a pieve of 
rockwork or jungle-cutting with a furious energy, and signalising his 
success over obstacles with shauts of delight. He requires, however, ta 
he handled carefully, sympathetically, and with perfect justice, or he 
is absolutely intractable.” 

Ona knoll above a streamlet there is the military post, and a senery 
walks to and fro before it through the hours, One can see the gleam of 
his bayonet a long way off in the noon sunlight, ‘The silver flash af a 
heliograph on the hill links the settlement with the outer world, “The 
air an a spring day is coal and mellow, the sun a friendly neighbour. 
But the nights are chilly, and towards dawn a great cold clutches the 
earth and quickens the air. ‘The view from here stretches away in the 
west to the plain countey, where the Trrawadey winds in great loaps ancl 
folds: of silver and gold. One can sce from this height how, coming 
from the north, it sweeps north again through the Second ‘Defila, ag if 
it never meant to reach the sea. And east and south and north there ig, 
a bitlowy sea of mountains half veiled in mist. The peaks of China 
climb up on the distant horizon, the border states of Hotha-Lahea lie 
between, and here and there, alone on the wide sea, stand the British 
outposts, 

OF the nature of life in these hill-teacts on the edge of China some 
curious particulars are recorded in the diaries of the 1 
who travel over thom every winter. Vendetta is the keynote of Kachin 
politics, and nowhere in the world is it carried to a more subtle point. 
One of the aims of the British administration is to stop such feuds and 
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t ach the hilt-men the meaning of a central power. Yet year after year 
the vendetta goes on, and strange cases are chronicled in the Government 
annals, “On the gth,” [ read, “ the Civil Officer moved on to Sadasup. 
“He had asked the Walawpum Duwa to meet him, but the latter regretted 
his inability to come, as he had lately raided ’Nong village and was 
expecting retaliation, This raid was in unadministered territory, but 
the history of it is worth recording. The Walawpum Duwa’s younger 
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brother had at the close of the last rains put up during a journey at the 
house of one ’Nlon-Lein "Nong. On leaving, he had given offence to 
two women by mounting his pony in the porch, He dismounted, but 
again mounted ac the vaé stools ; che women then cursed him and fore- 
told:his death for flouting their #ats, On his return home he fell ill 
with: fever, and it was evident to the Kachin mind that the curse of the 
"Nong women was at work, ‘Then the Duwa’s general set off with sixty 
followers armed with thirty. guns, attacked the "Nong, burnt N’long- 
La’s house td the ground, and. killed two of his women. The spell, 
however, was'not lifted and the Duwa’s younger brother died.” 
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Again: “'l'wo sepoys deserted in 18g2 and found their way into the 
Sana tract. ‘hey were prompuy murdered, the reason given) being 
revenpe for the death of Gwo relations of the murderers after they lad 
rested at the instigation of the British authorities tar the murder 
admitted that the Chinese officials were directed 
shins upon at representation by the English officer, 


beet 
of Margiry, Tt w 
to release Chese 6 
to whom they were shown for identification, that they were net the 
persons wanted > but their death was due to their arrest and Chere fore 
indirectly to the energy of our representatives in pressing the Chinese 









for reparation.” 
The Bachin’s contempt for life is only alittle less acute Chan that oda 
Chinese aflicer for the life of any Kachin or similer barbarian, 
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Nhe following isa refreshing esample s “A Sachin named Saw ‘Taw 
had Jent four aninay (four pence) toa Burman called Me Dain, Seme 
time afterwards Me Dain went up inte the Kachin hills, where he met 
Saw "Taw, who asked him to repay the four annas, Me Dain told the 
Kachin not te bother him, and called him a dog. ‘The Kachin went 
away, and coming back about an hour afterwards, speared Me Dain, 
who was sitting ina house with several others, Saw ‘Taw was sentenced 
to death and executed.” 

Of the curious medley af duties discharged by the British ofiecrs 
who rule these traets, some impression may be gathered from the 
following illustrations; ‘*On November 13th, some twenty KRachins 
from Mutu came to Saingkin, eight miles from Bhamo on the 'Caping, 
murdered the headman’s wife and carried off two of his daughters, ‘lhe 
Deputy Commissioner went after the raiders with seven military police- 
men and the Myo-Gh, but owing to delay in information he started 
eight or nine hoars behind them, Tle actually passed chem, but it was 
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then dark, and they got up and did not hale till they were over the 
* border.” (L well remember his hurried departure in pursuit, for I was 
in Bhamo that night.) 

“A dispute between the Marus and Asis, which had long been 
threatening Lo come to open conflict, had to be finally disposed of, 
Some time back Mr, Rae and Mr. ‘odd-Naylor had ordered the Asis 
ta remove the small village of Laban out of the territory of Mungkung 





KACIIIN BURYING-PLACE IN THE FOREST 


village of the Marus ; they had not doneso, and encouraged by immunity 
and the presence of the Chinese, had been increasing the number of 
houses from other Asi villages. Mr. Hertz visited the place, had the 
village completely pulled down and removed and fixed the boundary 
beyond further dispute. He then returned to Pansibum and proceeded 
with the construction of the post. ‘The establishment of the post at 
Pansibum is of high importance to the peace of the frontier tribes, the 
Asis, and it enables us to get behind nearly the whole of the Kachins, 
both present and future, north and south of the Namsiri valley. 

“ On January 16th, Mr. Rae started again from Bhamo with a reduced 
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escort of twenty-five men to Sinlum-k: 
interviewing the neighbouring Kawri chiels, devoted his attention 





ta the canstant cattle thefts for which chese Kachins are responsible | 


The northern Kawris, owing to their prosimity both ca the Chinese 
frontier and to the plains about Bhamo, had become increasingly daring 
cate thieves, and fining and punishment had proved inellective, Creat 
assistance was received in the work from the Ptovas of Sima, [leton, 
Sinlum-gale, Lawmun, and Mantan, especially by the first named, an 
influential and loyal man, ‘The result was Chat thirty-four ete and 
ponies were recovered and twenty-eight persons conyieted and punished 
for cattle theft, and it is hoped that the ceallie will have received a 
crippling blow.” 

And of the raison d'etre of Sinlum-kaba, this plice where the daisies 
and hearts-ease are growing to-day through the generosity: of its 
founder, and the peac hand the cherry from English stock are coming 
into bloom, there is uhis account In the official annals: “ Ty is evident 
now that the Kachins in Bhamo have realised that they have found their 
Masters, and are prepared to settle down into lawerespecting, if not kev 
abiding subjects, Government by column has now died a natural 
death ; the time for that has passed, and what we now require is to 
impose a form of yoke which will be found to press lightly, but firmly, 
and above all continuously, ‘lo bring this about it is desirable to niake 
the hill cribes conscious of a presence constantly in cheir midst, instead 
of the bright meteoric passage of a column, Jeaving increased darkness 
behind it, We require to establish a permanence contre fer enlightens 
ment and domination, to which Kaching will be able ta come without 
obstraction from all parts and at all times, [nstuad of having to undergo, 
Whenever they haye a complaint ta make, che expense and discomfort of 
a visie to Bhamo, where heat and dust and alien surroundings make the 
Kachin wretched, and he wastes day after day at the court, fleceed by 
peution writers, and worried by Burman underlings, he wants to have 
court hell by a sympathetic oficial, whe knows his hanguage well, and 
to which he can go without ever leaving dhe shelter of his hills”! 





1 Phew sarda ute Cakett from a copart by NYG Cheloretey at the Lada Civil Service, wha 
tounded Sinlum-Kaba. Since hie cay the ndininiatsative border law advanced nl the Das 
Rritanniee established throughout the hills he Gibemen recogniing in Che Englishman 
a atrang but a just meter whom he eu capes. 
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“Tt eas impossible not to ask oneself when looking on that splendid stream: Gan it fail to 
become, before many years are past, one of the great highways of the world, though so latel 
unlocked for the real entrance of Commerce, and still but imperfectly set free® Of what trade 
may it not become the channel? To what nations may it not open the way, along whose coasts ewe 
are now vainly seeking an entrance thar is denied us? What new power, arts, kuowledge, and 
religious truth may not crowd upwards within a fow years along this magnificent avenue?” 

Marquess or Darnousie, 


TERE is a break in the rains: it is mid-August, and we are 
steaming serenely up the narrowing waters of the Hlaing, 
that branch of the Irrawaddy on which Rangoon is built. 
The capital aleealy seems far away and the truc Burma is 

unfolding before my vision, ‘I'he air blows free here over the wide 
flelds, green with the young tice ; che little villages deploy on the water’s 
edge ; the beautiful long boats of the people lic at anchor like ships of 
vikings, ar drawn up ashore—siccas machine carinas—mingling in the 
landseape with the gardens and the palms and the brown house-tops. 
Here the spires of lonely monasteries cleave the air, the monks go by 
in small canoes, under a nimbus of yellow glory shed by their parasols ; 
the nets of the fishers spread their toils on the face of the river or loom 
up like inky shrouds over the verdant fields, Here the sailing-boats 
speed by and the white gleams of their sails flash over the country-side as 
they sweep along their secret highways invisible to the eye. They look 
very beautiful, and a little mysterious, for the crecks lie low below the 
level of the fields, and the great sails only pattern the air, One can 
follow in this way the winding of a creck, although one cannot see it, 
and for my part 1 am never tired of tracing the white flash of their wings 
as they speed over these hidden inland waters, ‘The river banks are gay 
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at intervals with vast plantations of the Dhanni palm, whose green and 7” 
orange blades curve and shimmer under every breath of the passing 
wind, Buta Cull hour is cecamplished before the ship gets clear af the, 
suburbs af Rangoon, and inte dhe beare of the country, 

Near Rangoon itseli there is a different picture, searecly toss 
attractive; for the river pulses there with the Hfe of a great maritime 
city. ‘Tugs with the heart of Leviathan throb gallantly on their way ¢ 
surga-boats heavily later, mave slowly; sampans creak for ever up 
and down the channel, bobbing on the waves Tike gulls ¢ rice mills, 
immense and stately, with the old-fashioned ait af Dutch houses, tower 


’ 
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up like amphibians from the edge of the water, their pent and gabled 
roofs glistening with yellow dust, Clouds of dark smoke trail away from 
their lofty chimneys, dun cataracts of husk pour incessantly from their 
waste-pipes, and all che river erinkles with laughter to see the stu! 
floating helplessly away to sea, Long before the outlines of the first 
great chimney become visible one ean tell that one is nearing the elty 
from the husks that go drifting by, Some day a man will find out a 
way of turning these husks to gold, and then he will graw rich and 
return to his own country, and the river will be carpeted ne more, 
Vrom the mills the river banks slope down to where the pedagaces tnd 
the baaws vide buoyantly at anchor, amd a living atream of men flows 
toand fro hewween, Very swiftly the rice is borne away from their holds 
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and cast into the agouy af the mills, thence ta emerge only tor its long) 
voyage to the West, And these men at work look from the ship as she 
sweeps by like some colony of ants industrious on a suntic morning. : 

Over all chis world of detail, over all the throbbing frettul life of the 
river there gleams the golden belltop of the Shave Dada, serene, 
majestic, almost diving, and it is (lee last abject wpan whieh the eyes 
rest before the ship, swinging out of the main river, enters the narrower 
channel of the Panhlang, 

As we move on, the minor incidents of Gravel unfold hemselves, 
each with its inner significance. | note the superiority of the iron-roufed 
monasteries over the humble tenements of the peasantry; and the 
prominent house of the Chinaman, pushing his way to fortune. "Che 
Burman folk plough through the slush to the river's edge, the Chinaman 
makes for himself a wooden causeway. 1 note the signboard of the 
public-house, here in the rural part of the country, with its symbols, 
a scarlet tumbler and a black bottle; the police stations of yellow, 
loop-holed masonry, and the villages, each like a Httle ruddy-purple 
island in.a vast wind-raflled sea of green, Creek after creck leads inland 
to other centres of life, and vistas af shining palms and winding waiter: 
courses flash before my eyes, 

Gradually the face of the landscape changes, the river passing slowly 
from a tidal creek to an inland water. No longer does my vision range 
over vast deltaic spaces, ‘I'he mightiest trees, dark, cumulose, anil 
splendid, clothe both banks of the river, marshalling its progress, Miles 
of glistening plantains follow its curves, and hedges af tall riversgrdss 
wave over the lips of the water. "There is, in spite of Lropir exuberance, 
a regularity and order in the scenery which give ita parkelike character, 
Red villages appear at intervals between the river and the lines of revs, 
and as the ship goes by lite ehildven bare as Adam in his better days, 
dance and clap their hands and mimic the droning chant of the eadsman 
as he calls the deeps of the channel. ‘Ihe more curious of the village 
folk come ont of their houses to look at the passing show and make 
remarks about the white man on the steamer, ‘These are nearly always 
women. 

Returning rice-boats, high out of the water, lie at anchor, waiting 
for the tide to take them home, while others with hellying sails and holds 
full to the brim with rice, go gallantly down to thelr eralic with the 
world, A stray Jaunch sends her shrill whistle down the lane of waters, 
bringing a bevy of laden boats in her wake. Vlags and streamers flutier 
in the air, and slow grey rafts of timber, the produce of primeval foresta, 
float down the yellow stream, Tt is yellow and thiek with Joam, and far 
away on the fringes of the ocean it is building up a new world as in 
bygone days it built up all that the eye new rests upon here. 
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a Through the gaps in the endless avenues which tine the river’s banks T 
get a glimpse of ube world of tropic splendonr that lies beyond, 
Sleareshaped ereepers cluster up the ghint urmnks of trees, parrots 
shriek, and Kingfishers tremble in the air, An added richness of colour 
comes with the afternoon, The trees in shadow gather new depths of 
yreen, and look ay if they were eut in velvet; the slant sunlight falls 
with a new glory on the opposite shores, and the face of the river grows 
beautiful with a lustrous calm, 

Fevase to ask the names of villages as they pass by, to take account 
of the passing hours, to count the miles. Nothing seems here of much 
aveount beside the dreamy endless river 5 nothing af any consequence at 
all in dhis M1 Dorado of peace, 

A climas comes with the setting of the sun, At this season of the 
year, when the shy is not overcast with rain, this last hour of the day is 
inexpressibly beautiful. "I'he river tuins to a flood of gold, and the 
marble clouds become transfigured in mysteries of light, Tt would be 
useless to tttempt the description of so much glory in words, the 
“ shadows of a shadow world.” 

Lastly there comes Une night, and the crickets cheep from the thickets 
and the frogs croak from the marshy fringes of the river, And here it 
may be noted that this paradise breeds the largest and most virulent 
mosquitoes in Burma, “At this place,” wrote an ambassador of 
Kngland a hundred years ago, “ we spent a very comfortless night; it 
is a part of the river remarkable for being infested by mosquitoes of 
an unusual size, and venomous beyond what I ever felt in any other 
county 3 Gwe pat of thick stockings were insufficient ta defend my 
legs fram their atuacks”” As long as the steamers run at full speed the 
draft made by their movement keeps the enemy at bay 5 but the grinding 
of he inichor chiting is st signal for attack, and he invades in hardes, The 
slowennovinye boats of the country fare worst, but a night in the Panhlang 
vveck is an experience tbat all Gavellers willingly avoid, 
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Same time in the dawn we pass up by Yandnon (rendezvons of all the 
boats that bear vhe Irrawaddy trade and chief depdt for the sale of 
stinking fish) Into the main eastern branch of the great river, [tis wide 
enough here and splendid enough to rank by itself as.a river of the world, 
No longer is it possible to shout across it from bank to bank, It loses 
much of its winding heauty, its hedges of giant grass, its avenues of 
atately forest. Ita sweep is too wide to be compassed at a glance, or 
measured by the eye, Immensity is now its chief characteristic, It 
trails away from one end of the misty horizon to the other ; it dominates 
the entire landscape, and conveys the impression of a world of waters. 
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As we neat Dontbyu there as a village on our tight protected by, 
embankments agamst the flood. All along here these corbankments 
exist, and dhe bed of che tiver is boing slowly lifted above che level df das, 
sunounding Linds, Some day the riser will burst its bonds and produce 
geal Gtlistrophes, 

Whe little village as graced with a small pagoda covered with new gold, 
On the foreshore the village boys play at Association football with @ 
such a degree of vivacity and animation as only the livicst people in the 
world are capable of. Sometimes the football tally inte the aver, whee 
it bobs helplessly to and fro all itis rescucd tnd sent back ashore with a 
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hick fiom anaked toe, “The village cute and the village dogs reflect 
in the appeanee the general prosperity. Wealth is stamped upon 
every feature of the landseape, and there is room for many millions 
more than there ae at present to shate it, 

On the farther shoe Hes Donabyu, its importance marked by tts 
golden pagoda and its long lines of ton roofs, Facing it is one of the 
many low-lying islands engulfed by the river in its food season, Tt is 
covered with a dense forest of river-piass, which bends under the bieeae, 
and is blown about like the uesses ofa gil, Here as all along the river 
the pemgatus, drawn ashore and loftier chan the houses, er propelled by 
twenty Lowels, o1 flying like great birds up the river with the gale behind 
them, are the featwe of every landseape and objects of perpetual interest, 
Burmese ciaftamanship has produced nothing to sutpass them. 
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Donahyu (White-Peacack ‘lewn) has played its part in history, yfd 
one cannot pass it by without thinking of the brave Bundoala, whe Ted 
all in vain co stem the tide ef British invasion, Rangoon had dready 
fallen and the hopes of the country were ventred in the litte town with 
its fortress and its garrison of fifteen thousand men. 

Ihe main work,” as the historian cella, “ was a stockaded parallelo- 
gram of one thousand yards by seven hundred, which was on the bank 
well above the Jevel of the river. On the river face were fifty cannon of 
cavions calibre, whilst the approach on the land side was defended by 
two outworks, General Cotton's force carried the first stockade at the 
point of the bayonet, bur was repulsed from the main work, Captains 
Cannon and Rose being killed and the greater number of the men 
killed or wounded, General Cotton then retreated down the river 
waiting for reinforcements, Sir Archibald Campbell, the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was advancing north up the valley of the Tlaing, fell back, 
established his headquarters at Henzada and proceeded down: the river. 
On arrival before Donabyu be constructed batteries of heavy artillery, 
the enemy making numerous sorties with a view of interrupting the 
work, When the batteries were completed they opened a fire of shot, 
shell, and rockets, and next day the Burmans were discovered to be in 
full retreat. This was subsequently found to be due to the death of 
Bandoola, who had been killed by the bursting of a shell,” 

Again, a little later, a Dacoit chief held for a little while a British 
foree at bay at Donabyu. But the tale is an ald one fading swiftly 
into the past. ‘She rice-fields in their season wave yellow in the midst of 
Bandoola’s entrenchments, and a grave or two and lines of grass-covered 
ramparts are all that survive of that episade, 

‘Two hours north of Donabyu there become visible for the first time 
the blue outlines of those hille which henceforth to the uttermost 
northern frontier are never absent from the landscape. At noon the 
tiver spreads over immense arcas, encircling islands and flooding the 
low-lying tracts, At two o’clock it still continues immense, but is less 
scattered. Numerous villages deploy on its hanks, many of them large 
and flourishing, Buta village here makes in cruth but a small feature in 
the landscape, little more than a line between vast spaces of cloud- 
emblazoned sky and dun water. Palmyras mark its presence and the 
tapering spires of pagodas and monasterics lift it up to some little dignity. 
Women clad in the one garment that does not detract from their 
natural beauty, come down with their pitchers to the water, and the 
children elad in nothing, plunge into it and swim, as happy and as much 
at home in the bountiful river as they are on land. 

The colours at this season (August) vary with the rain, which comes 
down in purple sheets, blotting out whole tracts af the horizon, while 
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ythe sunlight pours and flames on the rest of the circle, The only 
monotony is that of space, 
, As we near Tlenzada, the apex of the Delta, the river makes a splendid 
curve and the waste of waters looks like the opening of a sea, 

At Henzada the people aie busy at prayer and the chant of the 
worshippers is borne in measured cadence over the dark face of the river. 
Within, the raised highways are lined with the trays of Burmese maidens, 
whose clear brains were meant for the business of life, as their eyes, 
dark and lustrous, were assuiedly meant for love, Near at hand the 
rollicking Chinaman does a roming trade at the eating-houses and 
liquor-shops, Small boys play at marbles on the highway in the thick 
of the traffic, "I'he wind blows where it lists, amongst the stately palms 
and the tinkling summits of monasteries and fanes. 

‘I‘he late evening brings us to Myanoung, And this is what Myanoung 
looks like at evening, on a day in the rainy season, 

Lofiy embankments protect it from the river floods, Tall palms 2ise 
up in procession about these highways, and cluster in stately gioups 
beside the water, ‘The embankment highway escaping from the 
tenements, cleaves its way thiough the country-side parallel to the river, 
Marshy hollows, the relics of some inundation, flank it on the one side, a 
muddy cattle-track scored with the hoof-prints of the driven beasts 
runs below it on the other, Vast spaces, emerald-gicen with rice, stretch 
away to the foot of the blue mountains which shut out the western sca 
from the home of the Burman, Up there in their fagtnesses elephants 
in herds roam unmolested through the primeval forest, the sambhar 
bellows in the dense thickets, the tiger and the panther stalk their prey, 
and the stray Chin alone stands for the supremacy of man, 

‘The scene that is thus unfolded before the eyes is one of distinct 
beauty ; a fenst of colour in its way. ‘The sky, laden with heavy rain- 
clouds, runs the whole gamut of the spectrum. , But when the sun goes 
down and tha clouds chance to gather in an unbroken canopy overhead 
they become a burden upon the spirit, The world grows small, the 
motionless air lies heavy on the lids of earth, the soul of the spectator 1s 
prisoned within the universal gloom. It is at such times that the white 
man, whose destiny has brought him here, feols himself an alien and 
atone, ‘Ihe merry people, the blue hills, the shining river, are phases 
only of his exile, Pestiferous insects fall in hecatombs into his food and 
leave their malodorous trail in his hair, Vicious ones inflame the tender 
places on his skin, ‘The dank air creeps into his blood, the loneliness sours 
his heart and breaks his nerve. Tinkle of pagoda bells, rustling breezes 
in the palms, the murmur of the river ; what are these but aspects of 
an endless monotony? He would give them all for the sound of an 
Uhglishwoman’s voice, the sight of an English pasture-land in spring. 
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Myanoung, like most of the towns along this portion of the rivers, 
couse, stands on the right bank; for it is this right bank whieh is most 
protected against the river floods, At Myanoung the present’ Delty 
is strictly at an end, but it may he said to eatend to the elif of Akouk- 
taung, which juts owt into the river like the ram of a man-of-wiur some 
miles farther north. 

The cli! of Akouk-Gtung has an interest that correspaunds to its 
striking appearance, ‘I'he name implies the ‘ Customs PLL" and it ix 
the universal tradition in Burma that in bygone, but still histaric days, 
it marked the limit of the sea and the point at whieh the Customs dues 
were levied, It stands three hundred feet out of the water, and ita 
scarped face is riddled with caves, containing images of Gautama, the 
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Buddha, and the members of the Sacred Order. ‘I'wice during the 
second war it yas held tn force by a grandson of Bandoola, ancl was 
carried by storm by the British troops. Lere under the massive ledges 
the stream of the river runs yery swiftly, and as we pass under it the 
throbbing steamer makes slow progress, Buffaloes swimming across 
the swiftest part of the current are borne away like matchwood, Above 
Akouk-taung the river is flanked by hills on both its banks, and in the 
vista between lies Prome, a dark headland protruding into the waters, 

‘Lhe city upon nearer approach presents an attractive appearance. 
Its green banks are shaded by an avenue of trees, cach of which is a 
beautiful object in itself, A broad road with white railings runs parallel 
with the water—the King’s highway from Rangoon to Prome, Behind 
it, through masses of green foliage, peep out the dark red roofs of 
European houses, ‘he river, with no licence to spread ita waters, 
flows here in one broad deep stream, full up from shore to shore, All 
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‘long the west the sky-line is broken by a range of hills whose slopes aie 
“laid out with custard- -apple orchaids ranged with the regularity of the 
vine, .As the sun comes out from under the giey clouds, and shines on 
the ripples of the river, on the grassy slopes and spreading foliage, theie 
is created an impression of indescribable checriness, and all that one 
looks upon promises well of the city, 


CHAPTER XII 
PROME 


ETWEEN the river and the road is the little club of Prome, 
with its white tennis court outside and its tables within, 
spread with pictures and papers from England. Once a week 
to this serene little island of Ewiopean life there is brought 

the news of a greater world than is contained within the seas of Burma, 
Beyond it, on the ram that juts into the river, is the house of the Distuict 
Magistrate, It is flanked by a lofty court-house, where all day long the 
business of empite is transacted ; the punishment of one, the lifting up 
of another, the assessment of revenue, the weighing of money in the 
treaswy scales, the writing of those letters, repoits, and tabulated 
papers, whose turgid volume is slowly swallowing up the instinct of 
Imperial rule ; for the Last loves a Man. 

Overlooking the pleasant roadway stand, almost beyond 1ecognition, 
the tree-clad remains of two gryphons that once marked the water-gate 
of the city, Beyond these the river spreads out to a vast circular sheet 
of water, restrained only by the embankment, along which the highway 
runs, A few paces bring one to the bazaar, that centre of life in every 
Tiastern town, Outside, under the green boughs of the gold mobur and 
the padouk, there is a colony of largg*yellow umbrellas fixed in the soil 
under which there sit the fruit and vegetable dealers driving a brisk 
tiade, 

They love, these delightful souls, to sit out here in the fresh morning, 
and willingly take their chance of sun and rain, Laughter and joy are in 
the air, chceriness is writ on the faces of the passers-by, there is colour 
in every detail. The scene is interesting by the hour, How different 

-to its Indian fellow of the same name, in the happy laughter-loving 
note that brightens its life | 

The great iron building which spreads its wings above the al fresco 
shops is more favoured by the dealers in silks and shawls, in Birmingham 
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trinkets and the embroidered crappings af hares, Far an iran buikting | 
in the British style, it is not wholly bad; two quadrangles Jie open to 
the sky and they are full of shrubs and guasses 5 and ander the fren the 
long aisles of stalls are tenanted by the prettiest girls of Prome, ‘hey’ 
come here in the early moinings one by one and open their stalls, 
shaking their silks to the light, ull the whole rich interior is Aled with 
the shiner of the beautiful fabrics with ce glint of pink and green 
porwas, of gorgeous gauaghaungs, of layers of many-hued pudsoes ranged 
in order on the shelves, and coils of the soft raw silk, vivid and beautiful, 
Tn che midet of this fairy-land of colour the daughters of the city pass 
the day; here they sit and stumber, make ingennous Coilets before the 
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world, gossip and play and flirt, and leain more of life and human 
nature than many more important people. ‘They are gifted with the 
clearest vision ; and there is no shrewder trader, no keener judge of 
character, no witticr person of her age and sex than the girl who sits 
here in a silken glamour, with ‘banaka on her face and a flower in her 
hair, And yet a stall here is seldom taken up as a purely business 
speculation. is attraction lics in unis, that all men come sooner or 
later to the silk bazaar. 

Outside the roads are lined with rich avenues of trees and houses, 
most of which are neat and attractive, Flowers are grown in front of 
the doorways; here a cluster of roses, there a line of pink and yellow 
balsams. Jn front of one house, making a cool green screen between it 
and the road, is a trellis work of posts covered with the betel-vine. It 
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is the house of Saya Pah, maker of the gold lacquei-waie for which his 
town is famed. Lt is lifted high on posts and he meets me at the foot 
of his stairs shekorng on his 
“knees. I cannot discover 
any servility in the attitude 
or in the action as he 
performs it, Tt seems to 
me suggestive only of good 
manneis, ‘The old man, 
whose face is that of an 
artist, is clad only in a 
waist-cloth and is un- 
ashamed, Why should he 
be ashamed ? 

His daughter, a pretty 
girl of sixteen, laughingly 
shakes hands—English 
fashion, ‘Timidity and self- 
possession make a_ little 
battle in her face, but 
she is a woman to her 
finger-ups, and he father’s 
kneeling attitude thiows 
no shadow on her self- 
respect, Upstaits, in the 
large living-room, with its 
bedsteads and mosquito 
curtains, Mah Soo, the 
wife of the Saya, meets 
us, a pictme of what 
pretty girls in Burma 
come to; fat and round 
of face, with a calm eye 
and no illusions ; dowager- 
like. There is no mystery 
in a Burmese house, and 
the Saya welcoming me 
within, takes me beyond 
this room into another 
narrower, but more 
cheerful, in which he 
works at his art, A Burmese harp, worked in with a graceful pattern 
in black and gold, is on the stocks, and beyond it thee is a 
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haraweik bird glinting with fresh mosaic, ‘The old Tman, stooping ; 
to show respect, explains that the body of the harp ix cut from 

the padouk tree, and the curving bow uf it from the acacia catechu 
"The sounding board is of varnished deerskin, and the strings are 

of uwisted silk, ‘Tea-tables for Kuropean customers, and manu- 

script boxes illuminated with stories from the Zits, for use in the 

mionasterics, are amongst the objects upon which the Saya lavishes his 

skill. 


Beyond chis simple atedier there is a haleany decked with rasee and 
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open to the sky, Uigh above it cluster the broad leaves of palin-trees, 
between whose dark boles there is framed a beautiful picture—-the red 
roofs and climbing spires and great gold bulb of the Shwe San aw 
Pagoda, Tt is here that the Saya when he is resting from his Inbours 
pays his devotions, It is a serene and beautiful oratory in which any 
man might pray, 

The Saya is growing to be an old man now and the things of the spirit 
are increasingly with him, One can see the change in his eyes, in the 
gentle inflexion of his voice, and in the subdued tones of the silken skirt 
he wears when he goes abroad, I'ame has come to him in her devious 
way, She has brought him framed diplomas from exhibitions in Calentta 
and Rangoon, which he hangs upon his walls, He is ready, he says, to 
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take any orders the shakin may be pleased to give him. His wife, a 
* practical soul, is more direct. 

“ What,” she inquires, the betel trickling at her lips, “ has His Worship 
‘come to buy?” 

But there is no pressure, no solicitation ; least of all any trace of that 
covert discourtesy with which some shopmen frighten sensitive people 
into purchasing goods they do not desire, ‘These good people are well 
bred in their way; there is a 
Viennese politeness about them: 
the Graben could do no better. 

Some little way from Saya Pah’s 
in another quarter of the town, I 
enter the house of a Kathé weaver, 
where, in the squalid gloom, rich 
patterns grow into beauty on the 
silken looms, It is not easy to distin- 
guish between a Kathé and a 
Burman, but close observation 
reveals a difference, some elusive 
hint of race, rather than any marked 
difference of feature, Many genera- 
tions ago the ancestois of the Kathé 
were brought here, prisoners of war, 
to Burma, and they are now of the 
soil, But they still talk the Manipur 
tongue, the language of their fore- 
fathers, and they employ a teacher 
of their own to teach their children 
how to write it, The old weaver 
who speaks is a taciturn and gloomy 
man, and the burden of his talk is & 
of a decaying and unprofitable ADAUGHIRR OF Tift SOIL 
industry, 

‘Twenty years ago,” he says, looking in the dust—* twenty years ago 
I sold a hundred puzsoes where now I sell ten.” 

He will vouchsafe no explanation ; but he knows it is due to the 
competition of cheaper Western fabrics, and the passing away of the 
Royal court. 

It js a poor-looking quarter, this famous quarter of the silk-weavers of 
Prome, and there is 4 whole street of Kathés. Seeing that they are of the 
Hindu persuasion, it is no long way from them to the house of a Brahmin. 
The mater is away at Rangoon ; but his wife, a comely woman, receives 
me, She laughs, and says that if 1 am going to photograph her, she 
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must go mand change her dress. Her husband keeps the school tor the, 
Manipuri children, She looks lke a Burman, but states that she and her 
peuple keep to rules of caste, and only marry within the proper Jimits, 
Buddhism has at least taught her to come out from darkened chambers’ 
inta the sunlight of life, 

[ go trom her to the house of a painter and find him busy with his 
assistants over a large canvas destined fora theatre, He dous a consider: 
able business in portraits, which he achieves by painting splendid 
backgrounds and fine clothes and putting in tor the lace & photograph, 
{his compromise is eminently satisfying to his custamers, and it is 
certain that an air of reality is imparted to the photographs by their 
curious setting. 

Burmese art is still in its infancy ; but it has this of merit at least, 
that it is alive. A Burmese painter is quite prepared ta grapple with aay 
subject, from a sunset to a buffalo fight. Crude as his efforts are, it 
has always given me pleasure to come into contact with the Burmess 
painter, for he has the true spirit of the artist. He will come when you 
send for him to your house, clad in his best sith pussoe and whitest 
muslin coat (his manners being the fine manners of his race), and he 
will sheko and crouch down on the floor and carty himself as it he had 
been brought up at court, His air will be one of the gravity that befies 
ceremonial accasions, and he will say phaya (“ my led ”) at che praper 
intervals, But gradually as che plan you put before him unfolds before 
his vision, a light will come into his eyes, 4 new pose into hia stouping 
figure, He will enter enthusiastically into your proposals, and vow to 
accomplish a picture chat will please you. Tle is always quite sure that 
he can do what is wanted and that he can do it better than any af his 
contemporaries. And sometimes he will do it, and sometimes he will 
not (for the ardour cools) ; and nearly always you will have ta wait a 
long time and send him delicate reminders betave he will bring it to 
completion, 

Perhaps the best painter in Burma is Saya Chone of Mandalay. [He 
has painted several pictures for me, and upon all of them he hag inscribed 
in gold the cryptic symbol * No. 1.” [ believe that he means it to refet 
to the excellence of his work, But the last time £ saw my friend in 
Mandalay he was gloomy and dejected. His ardour did noe equal 
mine for the production of a picture of the Let-dwin-Mingala, that 
beautiful festival of the Kings of Burma which took place once a year, 
when they went out in the spring-time with a pair of white oxen in 
harness of gold Lo plough a furrow outside the Royal capital, 

“Vou are nat yourself, my friend,” [ said, “fs it not well with you?” 

[eis ill with me,” he answered. “ Att does noc pay, L will become a 
trader in tice.” 
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And then he talked of the disindination of people to buy pictures 
and pay tor chem, of the decline in Phéingyt- Byars (he monk burnings), * 
at which of old his preuuncs found a matket, 

* Now, rice, sit,” he said, “ is a much more profitable busine a ; but’ 
the Let-dwin-Mingala is a good subject, and f will paint i for your 
honour.” 

"This he eventually accomplished. 

Passing on by a neighbouring silversmith'’s, where dragons and 
elephants are shaping into form on the bulging sides of bowls and betel- 
hoses, T enter the Chinese quarter, Shoemakers are numerous here, 
and the produce of their coil is exparted a lang way from Prome. ‘There 
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is no creature on earth more industrious than the Chinese cabbler, and 
you will see him all over Burma, from dawn to midnight, in tte gloom 
of his shop, a stooping yellow figure with awl and needle in hand, 
surrounded by a host of shocs, "Ihere are two joss-huuses in Prome, 
representing the two sections of the Chinese community, those Long- 
coats and Shart-couts who live apart and do not love cach other, En 
one of these a number of Chinese lads are at school, painting alphabets 
with laborious care and astonishing skill. No pen can compare for 
suppleness with the Chinese brush, A grey monolith within the walls 
records in letters of gold the names and contributions of the builders 
of the temple, Its roofs and caves are richly ornamented with figures 
of men and animals, The other joss-house is in a different style; 
double-storied, like a private house, and it opens on the strcer. Within 
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. two men ate lying on tables, lost in opium dreams; huddled figures 
unconscious of the world, A third, who is cheerily at work, plaiting 
a basket, makes me welcome, Upstairs there is an altar, and there are 
some fine paper lanterns large enough Lo hide a man in, Adjoining this 
temple is a lotty building, 
the dwelling house and 
place of business of the 
opium farmer. 

A pleasanter spectacle 
awaits me at Lhe house 
of a cigar-maker, A 
number of laughing girls 
stand outside, vety daintily 
dressed, and the whole 
front of the house is 
scarlet with the tasselled 
hibiscus. Within fie the 
materials for the day's 
work, the raw Lobacco 
and the broad leaves in 
which it is to be wrapped. 
All the work is done by 
hand and nearly every girl 
in Burma can roll a cigar. 
he indigenous article is 
a monster cight inches 
long, consisting of 
chopped woud, tobacco, 
molasses, and — various 
herbs, wrapped in the 
silver-white skin of a 
hambdo ; and so wide in 
diameter that it com 
pletély fills ap the mouth 
uf any young dantisel, wha 
tries to smoke i Kor WOUD-6 RVING 
presentation purpases this 
lung chersat is alten wrapped at anc end in a coat of purple or 
gold paper. It agoumulates a formidable mass of fire at the lighted. ene 
and requires same skill in. the smoking. But che Burman infant acquires 
this skill befare he édn walk, and while he is still at the breast, No one 
thinks of smoking sucka cigar through, ‘lwo or three long puffs, the 
lips af the smoker chéust oat to meet the cirele of the cigar, and it is put 
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down at passed on to some good tellow sitting by. This old fashioned . 
cheaot is gradually giving way tn the cigar of rolled tobacco and the 
trifling cigarette . : 
Leaving now the thoroughfares of the Lown, f limb hy red stairs and 
narrow lanes, under the shelter of yellow hearted champake to the 
summit of the hill that dominates the city. Here hall a century ago 
the British battalions were quartered ; but traces of their occupation 
have all but passed away, Here on the camping grounds the ted cattle 
now graze, the partridge calls, and the hare finds a shelter tor her young. 
The roadways aie chaked with Wrapical chickets, A great view spreads 
away over the heads of the dark palmyzas and deuse woods to the cloud 
embattled horizon, "The tiver, very broad, les at one’s feet, trailing 
away in the south to the spurs of the Pegu hills and the ram of Akouk- 
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taung, One can look over the crest of the opposite hills, patterned. with 
orchards to the distant blue of the Arakan Yoma, A fresh air, of which 
there js no hint down among the tenements, blows about the summits, 
and one realises that here, if anywhere in Prome, is the place to live. 
The ptospect is so cheerful that every one who comes to Prome should 
climb up here to look upon it, ‘The traveller along the river levels, 
beautiful as they are, can form no idea of the world that expands from 
every one of the peaks that crown the valley of the Inawaddy. 

Elalf-way down the hillon the further side, under the spreading boughs 
ofc bombas, chete is an open zayar which aflords exquisite little glimpses 
of blue water and mountains. Tere pious elders come to meditate, 
turning their rosaries by the hour, ‘Che Burman’s love of nature is 
nut to be learnt from his writings or his words, but from his choice of 
beautiful places like this in which to pray and ponder on the transitori- 
nese of life. Ona neighbouring hill stands dhe mast beautitul abject in 
Prome, the Shwe San Daw Pagoda. 
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Thete are four approaches to it, on the north, south, cast, and west ; 
dtd cach of these is of a hundred steps; but the most frequented of all 
is che northern approach. flere a pair of white gryphons tower above 
‘the oad and a stream of worshippers flows between them, Children, 
running naked, dive and splash in the open culvert, and thrust their 
heads from below through the open spaces between the planks, over 
which the good-humoured 


crowd passes on. Every one LEY iy 
carries his shoes in his hands, uo fe ae be ad My 

: Z 
anda notice over thearchway M, oh HS tf fay BA, 


requests “all but Muropeans 
and Asiatic Unglishmen ” to 
remove the covering from 
their feet. 

The long flight of pillars, 
in vermilion and gold, leads 
fromthe crouching giyphons 
to the last step and flagged 
pavement of the temple, 
making a vista of striking 
beauty; and up and down 
this avenue, lit with the slant 
1ays of the sun, the wor- 
shippers pass with flowers in 
their hands, cheraots at their 
lips, and piety on their faces. 
‘I'wo lads with « clanging bell 
hung from a pole; children 
who can scarcely compass the 
widel of the stairs ; groups 
of laughing girls; old folk 
with trembling limbs—of 
such is the ascending and 
descending throng, Under 
the vermilion columns sit any eivLisat or tm. HURANSE ARTIST 
the beggars and lepers of Dilud oggar and Carved Viguie 
Prame. Flere is one, a 
waman hideously disfigured, with a child on her knees, whose face is 
yet unscarred by che fell disease, And there are others, upon whose 
faces there is the look of men to whom life has nothing left to offer. 
Intellect, will, hope, all have gone, and only the sad mortal dis- 
figured husk remains, hese poor creatures sit here, a piece of tag 
or a broken bowl spread before them, too weary of life to make 
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any other appeal than that which is involved in theit presence, to the 
passers-by. 


On the platform all is beautiful. Under the raxovag at the sameic 
af the stairs, a party of women is kneeling, their figures cut in dark out 
line against the blaze of gold beyond. All round the central fane, whiclt 
towers eighty feet into the air, the worshippers are assembled : little 
children with flowers in their hands and faces solemn as they can make 
them ; women in silken skirts bowing low before the object of their 
adoration; men gilenuly turning their beads or praying with loud 
voices, And up the long flight of castern stairs there come, emerging 
suddenly ints this world of sunlit splendour, growing girls with trays af 
pink balsams heaped high upon their heads; and aged men in black 
and purple tartans, with white muslin fillets bound about their brows, 
‘To these last the long ascent is a work of real merit, for they are nearing 
the limits of life, 

All here is gracious and beautiful, such a harmony of genuine piety 
and exterior beauty as makes one’s heart glad. ‘Uhere is no set warship, 
no shutting up within doors; neither gloom not affectation, The men, 
the wamen, and the little children are genuinely happy in their devotians, 
and they worship here under the blue sky and in the golden sunlight, 
nearer in this than che rest of the praying world to heaven, {n ather 
lands where the fibre is strong and prone to excess they would convert 
it all into pricstcraft, or some mete secular cult of the beautiful; inte 
some gloomy mystery or indecorous amusement, Here the simplicity, 
the natural picty, some gentle quality of equilibrium in the blood of 
this people, combined with an instinct that is profoundly artistic, enable 
them to effect a great compromise, 

From the lofty platform of the pagoda, raised far above the neigh 
bouring country, there expands one af those views which aré the glory of 
Burma, ‘The central chord of all is the great river, lowing in copper- 
coloured shade and silver light below the western bulwark of hills. 
Northwards it spreads out into a wide lake with the flush of evening on it, 
and beyond it the soft green hills ate lit by the sunshine, lee to roam 
over them; and the colouring is as tender as that of the hills beyaud 
florence as ‘Curner saw them on a spring day ftom Ficsale.  Kastwards, 
in the direction of the ancient city of Chare-Kettaya~long edd 
spreads a lowland country tich with groves of tamarind and drooping 
paling, and rice-fields flooded with the rain, 

The pagoda ia a mass of gold, and the four-square platform, with au 
area of 12,000 fect, is set about with chapels richly carved, in which are 
councless figures of che Buddha in the three attitudes in which the 
great teacher is depicted, His feacures run the gamut of a faced in 
contemplation, fram sensual lips and the coarse profile that came fem 
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FIGURES OF THE BUBDH 
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+ India, to the idealised being conceived by the soul of this people. ‘There 
are rows of bells, slung from wooden crossbeams and inscribed with pious 
texts and the names of those who gave them ; there are masses of gold 
mosaic which coruscaje in the sun, trees of red-gold bearing green and 


? 


purple fruit, and at the 
eight paints of the com- 
pass the symbols of the 
planets, depicted in gold 
on scarlet pillars. 

An old blind beggar, 
crouching on the flag- 
stones of the platform, 
looks up at the pagoda, 
and asks an alms with 
astonishing fervour and 
energy. You would not 
know that he was doing 
80, fot he appears to be 
addressing the golden 
bulb before him,  Pro- 
truding mobile lips, con- 
certrated air, furrowed 
brow, stentorious voice— 
surely a vory singular 
figure. 

Worshippers passing by 
clang the bells with decr- 
horns; in a remote side« 
chapel a woman and her 
pretty daughter, holding 
flowers in their hands, 
pray alone before a come 
pany of colossal, Buddhas. 
‘The last rays of the 
setting aun fall on the 
ted-gold, fabric, wrapping 
it ina haze vf glory; the 
fregh tain-clear air blows 
amongst the little bells ; 


SHAINVA RAdINGK 





trays of delicate pink flowers on altars exhale faint odours; all is serenc 
and strangely beautiful, here on this noble summit under the spaces of 


heaven, 


Tt is little wonder they come up here to worship, Little wonder that 
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they do not wish to change their faith, and allit means to them, for any « 
other on eatth, 

As the stats come out and the dusk of evening overtakes mie, T pasy 
a procession an the way, A small lad swings manfully in front under a 
double burden of flowers slung in baskets from a pole, which fall in 
masses and sprays of pink and blue and yellow and white, and an old 
man follows behind in whice muslitt robes, bearing « litde triangular 
beass bell, and calling upon people by the way to concribute their quoca 
of flawers Cor the service of the pagoda, What could be more beautiful ? 


CHAPTER XUTL 
TO THAYER TMYO 


TIE barrier of the hills facing Prome, which seem strung ina 

single line, opens out on a neater view, and the main ridge 

is seen to recede a half-mile into the background, "he inter- 

space is made up of green glades and small streams, of fields 
of Indian corn, solitary palmyras, and splendid mango and teak. Red 
hamlets cluster about the edges of the tiver, and a monastery spire 
cleaves the ait, [n the background the hilly slopes are covered with a 
maze of custard-apple orchards. ‘he natural teatures are of marked 
beauty, and one reflects that in a civilised country this favoured spot 
might beara famous name, 

After Po U Daung, the oppasite hills on the cast take up che tale of 
beauty, and fooking up-stream f can see the river in a narraw gap 
between blue headlands, Passing through this defile, we come to Kama, 
with its white gryphons staring across the water, Cater, the spectacle 
presentod on the vastern shore is one of hill-slopes and grassy knolls of 
the liveliest green, splendid trees in bloom, falling curtains of creepers, 
river-grasses silver-tufted, and feathery bushes af the wild plum, 
‘Through this tempting world the highway runs, its black railings in a 
line along the iver, the telegiaph wires overhead. Scattered palms and 
the roafs of a monastery proclaim the approach to the station of Palaw. 
Up north, ¢ mountain spur comes down to the river's edge, and beyoud 
this lies 'Thayetmyo, the old-time frontier-town of British Burma. Its 
wide roofs glisten in the sun, and behind it a blue hill, ewin to the 
neater one, stretches away ina north westerly direction, 

[am now on the threshold of the “ Dry Zone,” and the picture is 
already changing from tain curtains and drilting squalls ta opal clouds 
dnd the features of a laughing summer, ‘The grassy glades that mark the 
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. Tiver between Prome and Thayetmyo are a new feature in the landscape, 
and they afford a welcome relief to eyes weary of the wealth of unbroken 
forest, ‘I'he grass covers the high red cliffs with a mantle like velvet, 
‘and falls in showers down the little gullies to the water’s edge. At 
Thayetmyo [ pass from all the gracious circumstances of Burmese life 
to a town born of half a century of foreign military tenure. ‘I'he main 
strect along the banks of the river is a low-type reproduction of an 
Tndian bazaar; brick houses, built in execrable taste, Aank it on either 
hand; natives of India flock in it, and the Burman here looks like a 
stranger in his own land. Stray pagodas elbowed by court-houses and 
sentry-hoxes, reflect in their derclict appearance the change that has 
come over the settlement. It is in many ways a disagreeable metamor- 
phosis ; most of all perhaps, in the warning it conveys of a future, 
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that to the pessimistic seems inevitable, when all the gaicty and the 
charm and the case and plenty of Burmese life will he overlaid, if 
not annihilated, by the squalor and the indigent prose of an Indian 
proletariat. 

Yer to do this new town af aur creation justice, one must come away 
from. the bazaar, fram the company of the squalid Madrasi, the Hindu 
sweet-seller and the Musulman pedlar, to the military cantonment 
of which all these are the parasites. 

Here there are fair wide roads and splendid avenues, a fortress, a 
church, a racecourse, and a pdlo-ground, White men in uniform, with 
little canes, come swinging down the roads; men from lissex, from 
Yorkshire, and from Enniskillen ; bearded Sikhs from the Punjab, and 
ruddy Afridis from the Afghan border, Here of an afternoon the thunder 
of hoofs/is heard on the pold-groand, the clang of the time-keeper’s 


X és x 
© ‘THayetnyd Inte since ceased to be a mifitury cuntonment; the legions have gone further 
north, 
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gong, the swish and click of stick and ball; and strong men le panting 
on. the grass in the intervals between the chudkert. Tr the evening the 
bugles of Kngland peal out in the alien ait and junior subalterny prochuim 
the health of “Ihe King.” ‘Che King--God bles him.” 

To this ovtent, at least, there is compensation tor the change that has 
came over the Buumese settlement. 

'Vhere is compensation and theve is the price, Look at it, A stream 
flows through it, its flood having left the long grays stooping on its 
boarders, ‘Twa black bridges cose edt cack end. ‘Lhe place ia mare like 
some gloomy park in Thides, than the acte we call Gad’s, [eis far 
from the haunts of living men, ‘Whete is no chutch here ta bear the 
lone graves fellowship, no ivy covered walls, no Fngtish Rowers. Ce is 
the resting-plice, you understand, af men who have died in an alien 
land. The price of empire. 

ven here they he, as they lived, with wide spaces round them, An 
acie or two is of little account in a waste of jungle, Tn ong corner rest 
the mortal remains of the man who made the Arakan mountain-road, 
“worn out by exertions too great for his physical frame,” in another 
is the tomh of one whose life closed carly, an ensign of twenty-three, 
Not far from him lies a young Englishwoman... . 

All is solitude, save where from a remote corner of the wide desolate 
place there comes a scent of incense, A party of Tamils, with lighted 
tapais placed on the tomb before them, is going through some strange 
litany. Here along, amidst all these graves, is there one that, is linked 
in any way with the living world about it, As to the vest» they lie for 
the most patt forgotten; che generation to which they belonged has 
passed away. 

There is an irony in the one and only symprtam of living remembrance, 
for it savours more of some hal f-savage rite chan of a Christian ceremony, 
The fickering tapers, the burden of incense, the uncouth litany, only 
deepen the isolation af those other dead, What have they in common, 
but their common mortality ? 


CHAPTER XIV 
A SIDE ISSUr 


TRIUS and Aldebaran and chivalrows Orion glisten in the caine 
washed shy. Venus hangs like a splendid jewel over the gate- 
ways of che dawa., At four o'clock all is durk save the ewinkling 
firmament overhead, At five the dawn, blushing and beaucifal, 
comes forth and che stars pale and the river quickens with swirling life, 
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LILE MINDON ROAD 


+ By this time [am well on the Mindon 10ad ;_ the grass a-twinkle with 
the dew, the thickets, far as my car can reach, melodious with the matin- 
song of doves, [t seems to me as if T have come upon the Spring and 
caught her unawaics; Spring laughing and astray in the teriitories of 
Summer, Pale nusts lie in the valley of the river and along the skirts 
of the mountains, adding by then ethereal lightness to the spiritual 
beauty of the morning. ‘hen the sun tises, making an arch of red-gold 
on the horizon, and in a little while, wide shafts of light aie abroad in 
the green glides and on the baried highway. It is a beautiful road, 
laid out on the swelling uplands that gradually climb, broken by little 
valleys and tivers, to the threshold and so to the summits of the Arakan 
Yoma, ‘The outlines of the Yoma are visible from here, of that clarity 
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cambined with softness, that is only attained in a country of distant 
horizons after days of rain. Splendid trees and delicate grasses border 
the highway on either side: the great teak with her clustering 
flowers ruddy against the bluc sky; the feathery palm, the versatile 
acacia. 

At Nathé there is 4 rest-house on a hill and a police post with a trifling 
stockade tound it. But the guard-house of solid teak is interesting, The 
basement is a prison for malefactors on theit way to be tried by a 
magistrate. Lt is constracted on the principle of a tiger's cage—two 
compartments, only one of which is apen at the same time, This 
makes 4 tush impossible, “Che upper story is reached by a ladder and a 
drawbridge. Tt is loap-holed, and furnished with handcufis and leg- 
irons and-tows of dats, Te is,buile on « knoll, half-surrounded by a 
atreany which is ctateed hy ¢ wooden bridge, A little way off, outside 
these gnoronchments, is the‘ palisadeof huts in which live the wives 


‘ 
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and children of the guard, Across the road is their patch of Indian 
corn, 

from here we go on ovet hill and dale till we come ts Kyaukgyi, 
Behind me rides a Sikh tronper. 

“The Sikh,” he complacently observes, “ do Ried work tor the Raj. 
They are brave men, ready to dig 5 but they are quiet, orderly, alediont, 
and quarrel with no one, ‘The Pathan alsa is a fine man, but Curbulent 
and passionate ; reckless in moments ot anger,” 

Here are the two fundamental types of men. ‘They have bravery in 
common; in all ele they differ as the ardent Cele fram the sober 
Teuton, Both have found a foreign master, and here, three thousand 
miles away fiom their native homes in the plain-lands of the Manjha, 
(he highlands af Tirah, chey fight side by side for the glory af che empire, 
and help to keep its peace, Splendid material—half-eavage at the core 

~ here they have he 

A come dacile trstruments 

uf civilisation, panthers 
treading out the corn, 

The Sikh ix exclusive 
and niingles little with 
the people af the soil, 
Only a bad five per cont 
marty the wormen here 
and are autcasted —ac- 
cordingly. "Ihe Maham- 
medans universally take 

ON TU ROAD wives, Many are seceting 

down, mainly aa eartle 

owners, Tivery Sikh of the garrison at Mindon keeps a cow, and the 

milk, be will tell you, keeps him well, ‘fhe instinet af che pagcaral 

Aryan is strong in the man from the Punjab. Butter and milk, these 
are the good things he craves after, 

“Tn time, Presence,” observes the trooper, “ all Burma will became 
like the Punjab.” ddsit omen. 

At Kyaukgyi there is a rest-house on a hill-top, overlooking the fields 
of rice and the thatched roofs of the hamlet. A swift red stream 
flows past it, animated by rain that fell three days ago in the distant 
mountains, ‘The country all atound is broken, undulating, richly 
wooded ; an amphitheatre surrounded by hills, It is a splendid summer 
day. Butterflies twinkle in the sunlight, wind-waves sweep over the 
young rice-fields, orioles flash golden wings as they speed from shade to 
shade ; and the blue heaven is patterned with white clouds of restless 
beauty. The full tide of summer is here, yet the air is cool and the tropics 
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manifest only in the vivid sunlight and the rich trappings of the 
world. 

ft is trne also that all the eye rests upon from here is fever-haunted ; 
tainted with a subtle poison that enters in and destroys the blood, even 
ag one is exulting in its beauty, ‘The people are grateful for presents of 
quinine, 

We leave Kyaukyyi at three in the afternoon, and two miles of travel 
bring us to the banks of the Pani river, fam making a dash for Mindon, 
a matter of some sixty miles, during a break in the rains, 'I'here are 
mountain streams to be ctossed, there ae no bridges, Six hours’ rain 
can make them impassable, and three weeks can pass without any break 
in the barrier of waters, So [come to the Pani with some qualms, 

There is a monastery in a tamarind grove overlooking the river, and 
monks and scholars come out to the carved railings to see us ride by. 
The Pani, red and heavy with silt, is flowing swiftly on its way, 
Although not in full 
flond it is too deep to be 
forded, and there is no 
passage tor carts which 
would merely be swept 
away. So we cross over 
in a small flat-bottomed 
boat, with the saddles, 
rifles and trappings, 
while the horses are led 
a little way higher up 
the river. Man and : 
horse plunge in and are UN ‘LITE ROAD 
instantly carried off their 
feet, ‘The stream bears them rapidly down till they succeed in land-¢ 
ing on the farthar shore, some distance from where they started, 
fmmediatuly the horses ave ashore they fall to cropping the saft grass, 
having appatently enjoyed the plunge into the water. 

As we go an the road grows warse, and so grows admiration for the 
fictle feasts chat carty us, ‘They plunge bravely chrough the heaviest 
slush, aften to their knees in its grip, and. my feet dip in the thick liquor 
and become coated with ic. In the dark chey pick their way with equal 
skill and resolution, [tis here amidse the difficulties of his own country 
that one comes to lave and appreciace the Burmese pony, Little 
morg than twelve hands in height, he will carry a strong man fifty miles 
ina day; put into 4 foiw-wheeled cab, he will dash off with it regardless 
of its burden of half a dozen occupants ; carned aut to grass after a long 
day’s march he will cheerfully find himself his food and accept with 
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lwely approval the handful of bantboo leaves you may give him; of 
grooming he thes little ; and for sheer pluck, intelligence, vivacity and 
aniton mouth he is liad to beat. . 
Presently we come upon the cart containing the advance baggage 
stuck deep in the mirc and unable to proceed, ft is not tor any lack of 
spirit im che little beasts that are harnessed to it, tor seal thoagle Chey 
are, scatecly bigger than big dogs, the cattle in this district are extremely 
well-bsed, very handsome, and full of pluck and endurance, One af the 
little cattle is half buried in the slush, and his legs are entitely hidden, 
The yoke presses heavily upon his neck, and he i is in song strats, “Che 
cart is slowly unladen of all its burden, the dtiver stands up and calla to 
his cattle by name. ‘They make a splendid frantic cftort, go down on 
then knecs, recover, and so come panting out of the slough in which they 
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have been all but entombed, Such is the Burman unmetalled highway 
at this season after thiee days ot fine weather, 

After tea partaken of under the shelter of a village stockade T set 
out again, leaving the cart tu fallow. The darkness comes very awittly 
after the sun has set, Flappily the moon is newly full. 


Yeegyanezin lies high on a ridge of hills, the watershed hetwean che 
valleys of the Mahtoon and the Pani, and to Ye-gyanezin we climb. ‘he 
road is bad in places, running into and alang the beds of streams; but 
much of it lies through waving gtasses and rich forest, bathed in the 
moonlight. 

From the reat-house at Ye-gyan-zin one gets a glimpse into the ius 
life of these wild and sparsely inhabited countries, “Uhere is scarcely a 
breath of air stitring, but the night is resonant with the cheep of 
crickets, and there is a wide view over lully tracts to the blue outline of 
the Yoma and the white moonlit clouds beyond, A pony tethered here 
was carried off by a tiger a few days ago; a Chin was killed in the early 
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“+ dawn as he went out to his fields, Night aftet night there is the same 
stillness ; the pageantry of the hours unfolds itself ; dawn and noon and 
evening allow: inccssant in cach other’s footsteps ; as they have done 
‘all through the incalculable years. Here is something of the romance of 
the primeval country ; wide spaces are visible from here which no human 
being has yet brought under dominion, Natuse, romantic and terrible, 
confronts one; and the civilised man sojourning here for a night feels 
himself an alien of the moment, standing upon the brink of vast and 
awful arcana, 

Half an hour before the dawn T wake to find all the mists of the night 
gathered in the a white sea in the valley of the Mahtoon. ‘The clear 
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blue hills rise up about chem as if to protect them in their secluded home, 
“Ihe full moan, gathering splendour from che growing dawn, hangs 
abave the crest of the western hills, ‘The first waves of light come stream- 
ing over the world as we start, and for a long while we ride in silence in 
the company of the morning, 

ven in an old re in the midst of prosaic and commonplace 
surtoundings the spit t of youth is seldom absent from this first hour of 
the day ; but here in the heart of a country of primeval forests, secret 
streams, atid, sunlit glades, inca world still all but virgin to man, it chrills 
with exerdotdinary joy. 


. 
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liven the stolid Sikh behind me, the man ot milk and butter, is mosed « 
by it, “Loaf he says, thrusting forth his hands, * to | how the momung 
spreads herselt alnoad.”* ‘ . 

"Phe road, like the old Pilgrim-road the Canterbury Pilgrims tuok 
along the Noith Downs, follows the spine of the hill; and such roads 
in a mountain country never fail to attract the traveller upon them, 
This one 1s no exception to the rule, [t winds through gris lands 
bordered by dense forest, and it looks as though a gian’’s plough had 
passed over it, making this single furrow over the mountains, Every 
blade of the tangled myriads is sown with dewdtops. Noble vistas 





ChOUDS ON THE MATLOQN RIVER 


unfold on cither hand; wide hillsides bathed in sunlight; patterned 
aisles of teak, and swooning avenues of cane ; and last of all, most beauti- 
ful to a human eye, the silver loops of the Mahtoon river, in the far 
populous valley below. 

Leaving the crest at last, the road plunges into pools and rivulets, and 
gloomy halls of forest blind ta the sun, and so comes to the red roofs 
and palm-clusters of a Burmese hamlet, The spires of Mindon gleam 
across the river, which we cross in a ferry-boat, 

Tt is the river that accounts here for che presence of man, [8 valley 
levels yield him food, its waters are a link for him with the otter world, 
But for the Mahtoon, the burden-bearer, all that the eye looks upon now 


J 
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from the hill-tops of Ye-gyan-zin, finding it good because it is human, 
might still have remained a pathless wilderness, Upon a day in the misty 


past, a man, one can fancy, stricken with a new desire, and tired of the 


‘ 


Cieeat River along which his progenitors had come, took the turning up 
the mouth of the Mahtoon until he came with his people after many 
vicissitudes to anchor at Mindon under the shadow of the western hills 
And so the townlet came into being. But Mindon has not increased 
under British iule. A Burmese under-magistrate presides over the town- 
ship, and a small guard of military police, constantly changed because 
of the malaria, protects it against aggression from the mountain Chins, 
But in former times it was the seat of government of a wun or Provincial 
Governor, and it gave to King Mindon Min his cerritorial title. 

Tt is a long day’s journey by boat down-river to the Irrawaddy. The 
scenery along the route is of great beauty. Targe quantities of the 
produce of the fertile valley of the Mahtoon are sent down to Kama 
upon rafts of bamboo, ‘Ihe current after rain is very swift, and where 
it enters the [rrawaddy there is a violent impact, fraught with grave 
danger to boats. At Natmauk, where a great cliff abuts upon its waters, 
the spitit of King Mindon—the good king—is believed by the people 
to have taken up his abode, 


CHAPTER XV 
‘YO MLNBU 


CROSS the river, and facing ‘Ithayetmyo, is the small town of 
Allanmyo, Tt owes its name to Major Grant Allan, who 
demarcated the old frontics between Upper and Lower 
Burma in 1853, Frantiots have a tendency to follow the 

natural features af the land; but this one—it has ceased now to be of 
any importance-—t'uns with an uncompromising directness across Burma 
fram east to west. And the tale is that when the imperious Dalhousie 
saw no prospect of getting the Court of Burma to recognise the British 
accupation of Pegu, he ruled a line actoss the map, and ordered the 
frontier to be delimited accordingly. White pillars half buried in 
jungle still survive in memory of his fiat, Allanmya, like its name, is a 
product of British rule. In the king’s days Meaday, facing it on the 
‘Thayatmyo sidy of the river, was the centre of life, “ At noon,” wrote 
Symes, in the narrative of his Fmbassy to Ava in 1795“ at noon we 
edhe Meaday, the personal estate of the Maywoon of Pegue, who is 
ofténer called from, this place Meaday Praw or Lord of Meaday, than by 
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the viceroyal titles. Here in compliance with the wishes of the Maywoon, + 
we proposed staying some days. During our stay [ made short exew- 
sions to different parts of the country, and tound little variation in its, 
appearance 5 it was very beautiful, though but hali-cultivated, and f 
was everywhere treated with respect.” 

At Sinbaung-we there is a large islind mentioned both hy Symes and 
Yule. A short distance ahove it is Longyi ua, and the people relate that 
aking’s boat was once caught in the whulpool near this island, and that 
it had to be pulled ashore by the villagers with a rope made of their 
longyis or silken kilts, 





"LEE, LAUNCH AT ANCHOR 


Just before coming to Sinbaung-we, there is a cluster of white pagodas 
on the west bank, and a little village on the low undulating ground 
between the river and the hills, Opposite this village there is a beautiful 
wooded tributary, which comes winding its way from the remote heart 
ofthe country. Plantain orchards and palmyta gioves ; park-like trees ; 
armies of silver-headed tiver-grass, pink when ruffled by the wind 
(sign of a falling river) ; dark ruins of old pagodas ; wild plum hedges ; 
banners of ragou-daings 3 the gold of new héts on white pagodas; red~ 
striped cliffs rising sheer from the water, with gaps at intervals, showing 
in petspective, wooded hollows and grassy knolls which Lempt the river 
traveller ta step ashare and make a nearer acquaintance--of such is the 
world compact at this portion of the river's course, 
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» At Mijaung-yé (Crocodile Water) there are white pagodas and red 
houses in a line, and a road from here leads over the rolling uplands 
to the old walled city of Taung-dwin-gyi, under the flanks of the Pegn 
Yoma. Sudden squalls overtake us at this season of mid- September ; 5 
first a purple bank coming up from the south, then a yellow mist, and 
the driving swish of rain, ‘The siver turbulent one moment, is quict 
again the next, ‘Ihe sun shines in splendid patches on the gicen hills, 
while the purple storm is still on its way. 

At Malun, an eminence crowned with white stairs and pagodas, 
there is a cenotaph in memory of the famous Bandoola. Here in its 
neighbourhood, at Minhla, the Burmese army made its only attempt to 
stay the final British advance in 1885. 

‘The fort at Minhla stands above the edge of the water, and if ever 
there was a frail defence for a nation to rest its hopes upon it is this, 
Four-square and of plastered brick, it can boast neither of ditch nor 
bastion, nor of any of the other devices that help a fortress to defend 
itself, Its walls slope inwards, so that its arca at the top is smaller than 
at its base. Tt has double walls with earth between, and low-arched 
gateways. A serics of vanlted rooms lines the inner courtyard, and a 
double flight of stairs leads up north and south to the level of thé ram- 
patts, L£cver there was a rat-hole it is this, and it proved true to its 
character when our troops cartied it and slew the defenders cooped up 
within, “lhe Madras scouts,” I redd in a narrative of the war, ‘ fell 
back on their supports, by a movement which was unfaitly attributed 
ta want of steadiness ; the European officers raced for the stackades, on 
the further side of which they saw the Victoria Cross, They rushed up 
the high and narrow ramp, which was defended by a cannon, ‘The 
pice was fired aff over their héads, and in an instant they and same 
thirty or forty.men entered the fort and shot down the Burmese, 
Panie-stricken, most of these fell on their knees and asked for mercy. 
‘The coon tan out at the further gate and escaped. Kighty Burmese 
were slain in the fort, and several officers were severely wounded,” 

‘This place, once a shambles, is now become a bazaar crowded with the 
stalls of those who trade in beans atid pumpkins. It holds also a few 
stalls in which silk and cotton goods are sald, 

.On the far side of the river there is another and a stronger fort, built 
upon a lofty cliff, but so well concealed that one might pass up and down 
the river a hundred times without suspecting its existence. Tt is 
apptoached through the little village of Gwe-Gyaung—in at one 
creeper-covered gate of its stockade and out at the other-—and by wayal 
a lane bordered by hedged of Aanakho and the say-galon, which has a 
blossom of pink and carmine petals with speckled interior and one long 
stteak of rich yellow down its back. Practically the whole of the fortress 
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is under ground, It was constructed by the [talian engincers of the king - 
who declared it to be impregnable, but it made no resistance. ‘The river 
below it makes a great bow from north to south, and lofty hills make a 
chain across the west. Under the eastern cliffs the river runs into little 
wooded coves and sheltered bays, which are like a miniature Riviera, 
Voleanic Popa looms up faintly on the northern horizon; an extinct 
Vesuvius. 

"Phe Headman of Gwe-Gyaung, an old gentleman of frank and 
perfect manneis, discourses on the war. “When the English were as 
far away as that little boat,” he says, pointing to a canoe on the water 
half a mile away, “ the shot from our guns [ell short of their steamers, 
but ¢heir shot when they fired lodged upon yon distant hillock,” pointing 
to a spat some two miles inland, “ What, thadin, could the Burmese 
do in the circumstances? Ka-maw-hta the Italian, meant to fight the 
English Min, but U-Gaung the Kinwun Mingyi, sent word to the 
soldiers not to fight, because the two princes, the Nyaung Oke and the 
Ny.«ung-Yan, who were with the British Government, were coming 
up and we were to have one of them for king. As to Minhla, they 
fought there because the Bo Cha was there, a brave man in command ; 
a brave man, your honour.” 

Below the fort by the side of the pathway there is a na/-house sacred 
to Thagya-Chamee, a little lady like a doll who lives within. ‘Che house 
is like a dovecot, and a shed is built over it to give protection from the 
weather. She is a benevolent creature, and people come here to worship 
because, as the Headman observes, it has been the custom for generations 
to do so. Orchards of mangoes, limes, and custard-apples surround the 
village, and a few small boats are tethered by the river's edge, The 
receding waters leave rich meadows undce the cliffs, and upon these ane 
on the grassy slopes under the fort the red cattle find ample pasturage. 
It is a serene and beautiful spot, not meant for war. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE RIVER IN ACTION 


N its flood season the siver is subject to sudden gusts of passion, 
The current above Minhla runs with great violence, and when 
the river is up, the traveller in a country boat or a small launch: is 
like to have strange experiences, 
After leaving Minhla in a small launch [ came to anchor one night 
under the village of Myingun, Overhead a few pale stars were faintly 
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wisible ; a wind on the lee shore made a lapping like that of the sea; 
the dark river swirled by, laden with driftwood brought by the heavy 
rain; and the passing derelicts ground against the sides of the launch 
with sinister music, All nightlong the river swept down with its derelicts, 
its level rising with each hour ; and every time [ looked ont into the dark 
TL could see them coming like raiders of the night, At last there came a 
ship from the vastness upon us, A lascar in a startled voice cried out: 

“Allah! A ship goes by. Whose can it be?” 

The Serang slecpily murmured ; “ No ship, but a tree let loose,” 

“'T'ree 2?” said the other, awe in his voice ; “ look at it,” 

We crowded under the white awnings to sec a great Anau floating 
swiftly down, shadowy, unhelmed, no lights upon her, a ship of the dead, 
We were still wondering whan a great crash shook the air. The pity of 
it came upon us, for a great Anau with her rich carved stern, her vast 
vigging and shapely bows, makes a noble spectacle upon the water, She 
passed within a fathom’s sweep and must have rammed us, had we not 
anchored for the night in the shetter of a 1ocky ledge, protruding a few 
feet into the river, We crept a foot nearer in to the bank and put a 
fresh rope out. "The anchor offered no security, and had we held by it 
the current must have lifted it and swept us away, So it lay with a slack 
chain at the bottom, where it collected large quantities of drift during 
the night. 

All through the night the rain fell and the river rose, and the dawn 
broke grey and wet, Fills in the mist, seemed scarcely real, and within 
the full sweep of the eye all was grey and. boundless flood ; every boat 
and figure on its sutface stood out black against the grey, like a paper 
silhouette. 

We had some trouble in getting away, for both screw and anchor ware 
encumbered with the débris of the flood, and the instant we let ga, the 
current began to sweep the launch down, l'or a few exciting moments 
full scoam ahead made no progress, She was slowly buc certainly drifting 
down to the rocky headland an which the beau had broken, It was a 
sttuggle between steam and tide, and the betting was in favour of the 
tide, Happily the launch at last made way, slowly she mastered the 
cutrent dand-stcamed out of danger into mid-stream. Tt was a singular 
spectacle chat now met my eyes; for that same river, which can at will 
simulate an immortal calm, or break into passionate wrath ; which can 
louk like a molten sca under the full blaze of the noan, ot become like 
sotie sapturoug instcument upon which, after the sun has set, every 
emotiin af colour chrobs; can in the grey dawn of such a morting 
veil itself in inscrtrtable, mystery, livery feature of it takes on a new 
and stiange,complexion, fn the vague light, distant islands and pro- 
montorigs become transfiguted, ‘Frees loom up above the belt of waters 
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as though they had no roots, The flat sands disappear, and headlands 
shoot out into the air, twixe sky and water. Sailing boats, fickle as any 
mob, sweep down with their banner sails in the van of the northern 
winds. Seen against the pale sky of the morning their outlines make 
startling patterns, a of some mysuc procession trailing away Lo a mute 
and shadowy world, fn such company one comes in mid September to 


Minbu, 


CHAPTER MVUEE 
MUD VOLCANOES 


INBU is notable fot its mud volcanoes, “They own « sinall 

territory between the Sabwetchaung and the mctalled road 

behind Minbu, and for the most part they adhere to these 

limits, But they have been known after heavy rain, which 
excites them, to flow in a great sluggish deluge over the toad, and a 
portion of thei overflow streams into the Sabwetchaung. hey consist 
of one lofty central cone, rugged and broken in outline 5 several, either 
closed or on the point of becoming so; and two open baths of liquid 
mud, A light is said to ignite the gases that escape and the oil that may 
be skimmed fiom their pools, "here are in addition many miniatutes 
of these thice types. 

‘The valcano begins as a little bubble of liquid mud, and gradually 
builds for itself a cone, on the completion of which its existence appears 
to terminate, In the case of the large central member of the group, 
however, the uprising fluid has burst its way through the walls af the 
crater, reproducing as nearly as possible the features of a trae volcanos 
Chere is about them alla mean and clammy character, whieh makes 
the resomblance bizarre, as though they were of kin, but the product 
of another and an inferior world, Ihe stuft they evude is slate-calaured, 
cold, and malodorous, When it dries, it turns a yellow-brawn, and the 
mud-volcano in decay is more like an ant-heap than any other thing on 
earth. Tf you climb up to the top of the central peak you will find a 
circular pool of this il-looking mixture, contained within jagged walls 
which are broken through at one point. ‘This pool is for an instant still, 
fe then quickens with a sudden impulse, and the whole mags shivers as 
though same life engulfed in it were seeking fora means of escape, An 
instant later a dame of grey matter is created from the surface. ‘There 
is an upward push and a rupture, Air escapes, and the upheaved liquid 
flops back in a large circle, ‘his process is repeated in various forms, 
sometimeg.as a stall quick upheaval ia a double circle, which makes a 
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soft squelch, without ever getting to the point of rupture, as though the 
motive power within were exhausted ; at others in a great dome which 
flings up the grey matter into the air with a violent effort, and sends a 
large overspill into the crough which lies in the gap of the crater. 

This trough widens as it follows the downward slope, from a few 
inches to several fect, and it is curiously fascinating Lo trace the progress 
of the sluggish stream, slimy and glistening in the sunlight, till it cuases 
to move, or is lost in one of the decp gullies chat bear away Co the river, 
The tendency of this stream is to raise its bed until it is several inches 
higher than the surrounding soil, After some time the crater breaks 
at some other point in its circumference and the otiginal stream, no 
longer reinforced, quickly dries and cracks in the sun, making a scrics of 
transverse lines, like those of a ladder, down its length, A number of 
these defunct streams clothe the slopes of the volcano, dividing them 
into a pattern of tortuous ribbons. An unbroken volcano is not less 
interesting, Tts shape is that of an clongatcd and rounded cone, and a 
small stream ejected from an orifice at its top spreads a fiesh glaze from 
moment to moment on its surface, 

‘The depth of these pools is greater than at first sight seems probable. 
Into one of them—a little bubbling citcle less than four inches in 
diameter—a long thick sapling will find its way to a depth of six fect, 
The principal crater probably has a depth of filty feet, and it provides 
avely dingy and terrible oubdiette into which ta fall, Storics are current 
of people who have fallen in from losing their balance, One realises 
for the first Lime, with something of a shock, that a small pool scarcely 
bigger on its surface than a watch is deep cnough to hold a man, and it 
might be supposed that there would be danger in the case of the larger 
pools of the outer husk tumbling in under pressure ; but no accidents 
appear ta have beer ever due ta this cause, Sightscurs constantly climb 
to the very lips of the craters, and herds of cattle drift across the yol- 
canoes, wandering over their slopes, without suffering any greater harm 
than a sudden immersion up to their knees in one of the moving streams 
of gtey matter. 

The people of the country-side attach a mysterious character to the 
voleanocs, A fabulous snake is said to be imprisoned within, and a 
house has been built in the vicinity for the tutelary wat. Nervous people 
do not willingly pass by his tetritories at night, And it must be admitted 
that they have a disagrecable character. No more secret grave for a 
murdered man could well be found, No blade of grass grows anywhere 
within their sinister neighbourhood. All power of reproducing life 
seems to have been crushed out of this gray clay, and even at the height 
of the tropical year, when life strains upwards from the sail and all things 
that come within the compass of the eye are clothed in verdurg itspreads, 
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devoid of every symptom of life, broken and furrowed only by the rain, 
like a cold blister on the smiling face of the world. The valcanoes awe 
their existence, it seems, to petroleum springs below the surface, . 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TO) YENAN-GYAUNG 


N the way to Yenan-Gyaung the river races and swirls under 

the high cliffs so furiously that often a launch at her grea 

speed can make no progress. ‘The cliffs are of a worn and 

romantic beauty, the home of sand-martins which fly and 
circle unceasingly in the light ; of secret orioles; of a gracious and 
tender-hued acacia; of pink and crimson convolvuli, which trail like 
a rich carpet from the window of a rejoicing citizen ; and of groups 
of trees with twisted white trunks and wind-driven foliage, like Roman 
pines, where they cluster on the cliff-tops, ‘There is no note of the 
tropics’ in this scene. ‘The full bounty of the season does no more 
than to keep it green ; and in the dry weather all is parched and arid 
as the desert, 

T.come upon the village of Gya, built upon the green slope of a hill, 
a smiling interlude in the great procession of the clifls, [¢ overlooks a 
sheltered cove, which is made by the arrival here of a freshet ; a brawling 
and turbulent creature for brief moments of its life, bue commonly 
moribund or dry. Like all of its kind, it has marked out for itself a 
territory far greater than it can fill. 

‘The cliffs of soft sandy formation show in an interesting manner how 
the action of rain supplements that of the great river in widening its 
borders, ‘The action of miniature falls is here well marked, the cliff 
sides being cut into pinnacles which look like stalactites. » The whole 
surface is scoured with the prints of water. In places the cliffs look as 
if chey had been sliced with a razor, in others-as if the whole front of 
them had: been brutally torn away, as a bear tears away the flesh from @ 

mari’s face, exposing che grinning bones. One talks of human interest, 
but the war.of nature. is of terrible fascination when the aye has once 
learnt to look: fox it, 
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charmingly placed than these that lie transverse to the river, between 
Minbu and Yenan-Gyaung. And many of the patches of swelling 
down and trees in cluster on the eastern bank are English in their 
‘suggestion. One might suppose as one goes by that some skilled gardener 
had been at work here, preparing a park for an English gentleman, I 
speak of them at this season after the monsoon rains, 

Yenan-Gyaung as [ approach it is like every other village here in its 
natural site, but ona greater scale ; and distinguished, since it is a town, 
by white and gold pinnacles of pagodas and dark monastery spires ; and 
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up by deep ravines, spreads away on every hand, save on the west, where 
the Irrawaddy lies in a long silver trough bounded by wide plains and 
distant mountains. [tis a country that in the midsummer heats, before 
the rain has fallen, is wholly devoid of beauty. . 

‘The most prominent feature in the landscape, as | approach the wells, 
are the lofty spider-like derricks which crown the knalls aad make 
atrange patterns against the sky as if they were the skeletons of some 
extinct settlement, Under these, and scarcely visible above the soil, 
are the primitive works of the Burmans, [ach well is marked by a 
splash of dark stained earth made by the refuse and wastage of the oil, 
‘These, and the patches of the purple croton, give the hill-slopes a 
singular blistered look, that is in harmony with their arid character, 
Red drums of oil like gas tanks, clusters of thatched huts in which the 
work-people live, the wider roofs of the European houses, the dark 
tapering spires of a monastery, and che cupala of a white pagoda complete 
the picture. In the fenced yard of the superintendent there is a flower 
garden, gorgeous with scarlet and yellow canna and purple convolvuli ; 
the only patch of lively colour on the brawn slopes, 

The superintendent, an American, with clear blue eyes, a soft lazy 
drawl, and a loud, frank, explosive laugh, shows me round, 

“Wal,” he says, “ thar ain’ much to see around here; but I guess 
you're welcame ta see what thar is,” 

We begin at the forge, where a motor pants in a side room, and 
blacksmiths are at work on bars of red-hot iron; and from here pass on 
to a derrick where another American, in a large mushroom hat chat helps 
to keep off the oil-drippings, is at work on the boring of a well. 

The boring implement is a gigantic craw-bar, which bores its way 
down by force of its own weight as it falls, A steel cylinder with a simple 
valve scoops into itself the slash and clay in the tube made by the 
drill ane disgorges these outside the well. A big windlass wound with 
rope warks the drill, lifting it up and leceing it fall, and it is itself worked 
by an, engine in a neighbouring shed ‘The oil spouts up from time to 
time ina jet whieh dea oe rae the mousy at ee: vies ay 
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grinding sound and is quickly followed by a stream of yellaw brown oil, 
which foams out of the pipe into an iron tank, where it lies covered with 
iridescent bubbles and gradually thickens as it ¢ools, Part of it is 
burnt as fuel in the engines, where it makes a raging flame like-a sword 
of fire. 

The Burmese system is yet simpler. A well is dug to a depth of from 
two to three hundred feet, and lined with wood ta keep the sides from 
falling in, Looking down into its deeps, [can see the oil glinting at the 
bottom, and quivering with the secret action of the springs ; overhead, 
ata height of four or five fect, a trve trunk to which pulleys are attached 
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is plaged horizontally on supports, A rape is passed over the pulleys | 
and hauled by girls and men, down a long slope, till the bucket of oil. 
redchgs the surface, Fluman labour froth start to finish, The contents. 
ofeach bucket are poured into large Alt Baba jars; which lie half 
embedded § in the dark slush: at-the well’s mouth, These girls get four 
day for their toil, and they prefer the hard Jabou oft ie to mare’ 
luctative employment, © because they can flire 

“ Only girls i in guh of husbands + to Yenan- 
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They get one rupee (13, 4d.) a day for their toil, and would prosper 
accor dingly if they could’ be persuaded to work when they had some 
earnings in hand. Diggers até no longer brought up in articuls mortis, 
their torigues lolling-out of their mouths ; bue their calling still claims 
an occasional victim,- Only the other day.a digger -on-his way up from 
the pit lost his hold of the rope and was killed ; and the party of rope. 
pullers found themselves on their backs on the towing path, ‘The 
Burmese well is by. preference always on a slope, where a good towing 
path can be found, leading away at times down to the. very bed of the 
ravine, One can: measure the depth of a well from the length of the 
towing path, for they are exactly equal. From the heaving centre of 
the wire suspension bridge which spans the biggest: af. the ravines, 
there is a curious view of these wells, on little ledges protruding from the 
slopes, cach with its dark:-circle of oily refuse and its winding path beaten 
white by the feet of the towers: i 

' But itis at the receiving station, where the Burmese output of oil is 
meastired and taken over by :tha company’s agents, that the bizarre 
character: of Yenan-Gyaung becomes intense... The inner space, where 
these operations are gone through, is ‘surrounded by a wide circle of 
black greasy pitch, an.amalgam of oil and mud, stamped with the foot- 
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a Colossus, into whose maw the toil of the undet-wotkers tuns. ‘They 
are made to sell here to the company all they produce, at the rate of 
2 tupees 8 annas a hundied viss, and the company’s sling pyice 1 6 
Lupees for the same quanuty. Capital and cool mtellect have been busy 
these years amonget the ancient owners of the wells; judicious loans 
have swept nearly all of them into the Capitalists’ grip, aud the 'T'win-sa, 
the hereditary “ Well-Katet,” trembles under his lite finger, because 
he knows that his mortgages are overdue and foreclosure must crush 
him, Ie is glad enough to get the company’s price for his oil, 

Wal,” comes a lazy humotous voice, “seems to me you have seen 
ptetty near all that is to see here in this God forsaken place, Come 
away home now and have a dunk. T guess there is some champagne 
going still of the stuff the old man sent along to dunk success to our new 
fou-hundred-bar’l well.” 


TUE LIGIND OL YENAN-GYAUNG 


“Once upon a ume,” according to the story-tcller, “the stinking 
water of Yenan-Gyaung was sweet, and of such fragrant odour that 
all the world voyaged there to take away a little at it. For conturies 
the people came and went, the waters retained their magic property, 
and Kyaukka Myo, as the old city was called, prospered by the influx 
of the strangers. ‘Till one day, there came up the river a great king in a 
golden raft, with his queens and his courtiers and an acmy uf cighty 
thousand men, And when they got near the city, seven of the queens, 
very weary of their golden taft, asked the king's leave to step ou share 
and take a stroll, ‘Ihe king consented, but said that they must be sute 
hot Lo slay away very long. And no doubt they would have returned 
in good time had they not come upon the pool of Lragrane water for 
which Kyaukka Myo was famous. 

© But its odour stole upon their senses and they forgot all about their 
promise to the king, When the night came and the king found they had 
not yet returned, he set out in search of them, and when towards the 
morning he found them by the scented waters of Yenathasi, he fell inte 
4 gteat passion and commanded them instantly to be killed. After a 
time the king's anger passed away, and then he blamed the Yenathasi 
for prompting him ¢o commit this crime, He thetefore resalved that 
the water should he sweet-scented no more, and by the aid of the mirac- 
ulous powers which he possewed, changed the perfume tg the stench of 
catth-oil, Trom that day forth the place has been known aa Ye-nan- 
kyaung—the river of stinking water.” 

This legend, with variations, is played to audiences at Yonan-Gyaung 
by the amateur players of the town, It has a practical moral in the testi- 
mony it bears to the vil-rights of che local families which as-the play runs, 
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had to be defined by the gicat king before his golden raft could be 
induced to resume its journey, ‘These rights, now facing away under 
the pressure of modern causes, present a somewhat curious illustration 
of the tendency common in all lands and amongst all people to keep 
wealth “in the family.” 
THE CLILS 

At Yenan-Gyaung one may make a nearer acquaintance with chose 

cliffs which are so striking a feature of the river in the dry region, 


Wholly distinct as they are from the mountains, which by their fellow- 
ship with the Irrawaddy give it much of its romantic character, they are 
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not lacking in beauty of their own; and indeed. they offer 4 welcome 
tolieé fram the tropical exuberance which so perpetually assails the oye 
throughout other portions of the river’s course, ‘They are austere and 
heautiful in their idiosyneragy, and they add much to the variety of 
Burma. 

There is a pathway that winds up to them on the south of Venan- 
Gyating, which is like « pathway over sca-cliffs in ingland, and along this 
pathway there are many varitage poitis, which tempt one to stay and 
lowk upon, all, the world chat spreads away below ther, flom Yonan- 
Gyaung; on the sliver whefe the’ boats lle, to the last derrick on the hills, 
The tiver runs satne way into the dry bed of the Yenan-Gyaung, making 
a sheltered harbout which is the nucleus of the settlement, Tn the 
hollows there are brown thatched houses, dark tamarinds, and slender 
palms. A large house with white gables and a big vermitiun drum of iron 
that is full of oil, proclaim the presence of the white man. Fivery little 
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knoll and every commanding eminence has its pagoda, white or gold, or 
weather beaten gicy, Several at these tise up me thet new grace trom the 
red crumbling ruins of much oldee buildings, Por a full mile under 
the clifls, the perngases and laungzats le waiting lor theit burden of oul, 
‘The native sounds, the cling af the monastery bells, the laughter of 
women bathing by the rivet, the shrill voices of lads at school, calling 
cheir Kah gyi Kha-give, the incessant crooning of doves, have here a bass 
accompaniment like the beating of aloud trettul heare that would bid 
them all be stil, ‘Chis is the new power at work, the voice of the engine 
which, from dawn to datk, labours and toils in the service of its masters, 
Up here on the downland the grass is tender and green, tad diversified 
with dew diamonds and a world of minute beauty. The morning ait 
blows cool and fresh, and in catly September in the shadow of a white 
pagoda, ot the shelter of a carved prasaté, one attains here an exqunite 
climate, A summe: morning on a cliff overlooking the sea, when balmy 
breezes are afoot, has no greater power to lullor to charm the spirit, 

And if motning on the clifl tops has her secret of fresh delights, 
evening comes with revelations of surpassing beauty. "Che picture she 
paints is so tender and sa majestic, thacit must be difficult to overstate 
its chan, First there are the great clifls with white faces overlooking 
the river, Beyond them there spicad the waters, aver spaces so. vast 
that the eye cannot compass them, ‘Uhe river embraces in its folds a 
succession of islands, so numerous and varied that all sense of a single 
stream is lost, ‘They are covered with meadows of silver-pink Aafay, in 
the inidst of which lic purple lakes and tay pathways of waturs ; but 
where che islands couse, the river spreads in asingle e¢panse from the tant 
of the white clifts to the low misty western share, ‘The apal gleams of 
the sunset, breaking through grey cloud masses, fall in long reflec cians 
on ius surface, "Uo the eye ranging swiftly over it, the wide warld wf 
waters seams motionless mystic sea of infinite depth, A water-tewl 
skitns its surface, bird and shadow, and the air is so clear, the waters are 
so mirror-like, the environment so still and long, thac for a long while its 
wings flapping lazily over the water convey the anly hint af motion 
in a spectacle of arrested beauty. In che far west the gleam of fires 
and the smoke ascending from villages and hamlets greet the eye with 
the wistful suggestion, inseparable from signs of human life, in a world 
of infinite and inanimate ca‘m. 


THITT AML WE 
Over the cliffs it is a Sabbath-day’s journey to hitea-bwé ‘Iwo 
miles of cliff divide it from the derricks and engines of Yonan-Cyaung, 
giving it seclusion and peace ; and a litrle bay runs uy from the lordly 
Trrawaddy to help to make ic beautiful, Jake all the villages along this 
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coast, it bes at the mouth of a freshet, which holds water only after 
heavy tain. But the hreshet makes a little valley, and a fan of alluvial 
sand along which the great boats of the Imawaddy and the dugouts 
of the village lic at anchor. ‘The village hes snugly within a stockade of 
purple thorn and giant cactus, interspersed with flowers, Some noble 
trees shelter ic from the excessive sun, cach as beautiful as an English 
oak; and the green swelling downs rise up on every hand, broken here 
and there into patterns by the hedgerows, In the soft haze af evening 
the little settlement looks the very picture of rural peace. 

‘There is a house at Vhitta-bwé buile for the European traveller, 
Airiness is its chief characteristic. [ts front room is made up entirely of 
windows, ‘hese are covered by slight awnings of plaited mat that can 
be thrust open or let down by means of wooden props, Tt is with reluct- 
ance that one closes them for an hour or two cach day, when the sun- 
blaze on the waters is coo dazzling to the eyes; for the picture they 
frame is of a vast miceor-world of waters, dreamy islands of cloud, and 
a wave of tolling mountains so etherealised by the pouring sun, that 
they seem. Lo guard no material world beyond, but to stand for the very 
frontiers of space, And all beyond them is indeed vague and unreal 
to the dwellers in the valley of the great river, They are “ The Moun- 
tains o€ the Wea,” a barrier chat not one man in ten thousand ever 
dreams of crossing, 

Crom Thitta-bwé the pathway runs an aver the cliffs to Nyaunglay, 
another little village hidden in a similar little valley. It has a colony of 
Musulman siver pilots, who haye settled down in it and have married 
the catholic daughters of the soil, ‘hey have a small mosque of their 
own, and 4 miteazin whe calls them. to.prayer. I wonder, in 4 generation 
ox twa, how much of the Tndian Musulman will survive, 

« Ag’ Uhicea-hwé che night cémes with the gentlest of transitions, ‘The 
dark river twinkles back the message of the stars; the grdat boats make 
chadowy forms along ifs banks ; from, the village comes the litany af 
plous,cldars a prayer. ‘Clea and quick across the still waters peal the 
nijtes ofa distane:flyte,-the player eapein the ecstasy af his art, There 
is no misig in, the world, so fellow and artless, no music so instinct, 

jad the ns Gf che Auté, With the primitive spirit of man, As I sit here 
invthe dark and Listen tothe mellow fotes floating over the spaces of the 
tiver, iv scams thac T have bridged ten thousand years of life; the 
trappings of civilisation fall insignificantly away from me; I forget 
who T am and retnomber only that I must have heard this flute-player 
and his thusic on some auch tiver-edge, long long ago in the past. I sit 
an,lang after he has ceased, while the watets flow on into the dawn, rapt 


in thé mystery of life. 
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CHAPTER NEX 


THE ROAD 'TO PAGAN 






GREAT sandbank has been forming for years 
cawn of Yenan-Gyaung, and the present channel in 
quence lies far to the west ; so far is it, that the cliffs of 
Yenan-Gyaung are almost lost to sight slowly travel on, 

The western shore is low, and villages, almost t ig, cluster on the 
edge of the alluvial plain, Popa with his cloud-cap, like an embodied 
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across the water. {have left my little launch, with all her struggles to 
breast the tide, and am embarked upon one of the great ships of the 
Flocilla with two flats in tow. One hundred and fifty feet of pathway is 
the right we claim, and the roar of our thundering paddles, the deep 
throbbing of the hidden engines, mark the unequal conflict between the 
immemorial river and this new factor driving ruthlessly ahead, and 
caring nothing for its protest. Bruce force driven by pitiless mind is the 
burden of the iron paddles as they tear through the heart of the water ; 
of the engines as they swing to the wrath of the driven flame. The 
waters plunge in great billows between the flats and the steamer's side, 
and the rudder cleaves a tine between, Long atter che ship has passed, 
her course is marked upon the river's surface, and every inch of the 
shore and every boat drawn up along it, ot abroad upon the waters, 
knows by the strange paroxysm of the portent that has passed. 

Salé, at which we anchor for the night, is a place of ancient ruined 
pagodas, giant gryphons, and carved monasteries, There are two 
new white and gald pagodas here in the Pagan style, "he Phaya-taga, 
the builder of one of these, a fine old man who has made his money 
in trade, is checrily superintending the completion of the details: the 
painting of the four fagdu-daings of yernilion and gold with the galon- 
bird at their summits, and the gilding of the Recording Angels over the 
great bell. ‘There is a very beautiful view, from where he stands, of the 
wide river; so still that it would look asleep, but for the long cannes 
almost racing down its tide, ‘This old man has amassed a fortune and 
has lived the strenuous life. Now that the evening of his days has come 
upon him he turns with the fine instinct of his people to hetter things. 
He is giving up the pomps and vanities of colour, of rich raiment, ol 
secular pride, ‘Trade is less and less with him ; the lust of possession is 
passing away from his heart. Yet, as [look at him, | see clearly that he 
is a man of the world, with the strong air of ane who has fought for his 
place, and such manners as come only to one who is conscious of power 
and success, 

Beyond Salé lies Singu, a village very successtully concealed from view 
by a low curtain of hills, Some white pagodas alone mark its presence, 
but the village is growing in prosperity, and the oil company at Yenan- 
Gyaung will shortly begin operations here, Passing on, we mect low 
cliffs in the west growing into blue mountainous spurs, and in the east 
there are the broken ‘Tharrawaddy hills and Popa, che old volcano, 
showing four points, Between there is a low country slowly sloping 
up, and conveying what is not uncommon here, an impression of « long 
hallow, into which it would seem the river might easily tumble over. 
There is scarcely an island here to break the vast mirror of the tiver, 
sptead from shore to shore, While we wait to repair some damage to 
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the engines, the lesser life on its surface deploys before us, Rafts of 
glazed Ali Baba jars bear down upon us, and barely escape disaster, 
‘Ihe largest pats sustain the raft, which is laden with the rest, their 
backs a glisten, and their small mouths gaping at the sky. Four idle men 
mahe the crew of cach raft, and secing disaster imminent, they suddenly 
develop a turious energy and pull the raft out of the main current in 
which we are detained; but for the most part they lie on their backs 
and dream, trusting to the bounty of the great stream, Rafts also 
bring large quantities of paddy and stone grinding-slabs for sharpening 
dabs, . 

Boats bring catule, and one passes us full of buffaloes. ‘These come 
irom the dry country about Mingyan, and are sold in the prosperous 
Delta, In seasons of drought in the upper country, the river is laden with 
such catele-rafts and boats an their way to Maubin, But this life does 
not begin to move on the river till the last expected rise has taken place, 
and the bare sandbanks leave the channel more defined. Raft-owners 
profit also by the buoys of the Flotilla Company, which begin to appear 
by the first of November. At that time an officer of the company who 
spends cach summer in England teturns to his work on the river, and 
day by day and foot by foot, marks out with a hundred thousand buoys 
the navigable channel, The company is in fact supreme on the Irrawaddy, 
Its steamurs bear its crade, and every hamlet and town along the river’s 
course for nine hundred miles is conscious of its presence, Buta hundred 
years ago it would have done more; iv would have won for itself the 
sovereign power in Burma, 

As we near Yenanegyat there become visible for the first time the 
countless pyramids and spires af Pagan, the most stately capical Burma 
has ever known, ‘lhe nearer ones are cut in dark outlines against the 
aky'; che mast distant are so faint chat they seem like the unreal fabrics 
ofa city af dreams, Yet there is nothing in this superb picture, in all 
these hosts of pinnacles and domes and spires, to hint that before 
one there lies a city of the dead, Instead, it looks, hung here between 
the drowsy clouds and the mirror-like calm of the mighty river, like 
some new Venice of the Vast, destined to play an immortal part in the 
history of the world. ‘There is no one who would judge, from here, 
that seven hundred years have passed since its day was closed—for 
over! 

“Phe scory of Pagan and of its naignificent architecture is told in my book supplementary 


to this vulumir, entitled Mandalay and ather old Cuties of Barmas which 1 believe the finest 
callaction at photugraple of the dead city ever published. 
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CHAPTER XN : . 
A ‘THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE TRRAWADDY 


ENAN-GYA'T' is the lesser brother of Yenan-Gyaung, and 

like it a place of oil-wells and commercial adventure. A 

certain interest ig imparted co it by Ute little war that wages 

here between the two companies who are exploiting it ; 
but | am concerned to day with the great white building which gleams 
on the summit of the ‘Tangyi hills, a thousand feet above the world. 
[rom its platform there is a view ol Pagan that is unsurpassed in Burma, 
and a legend of the people tells that in a bygone day the Buddha stood 
upon this peak, and prophesied the coming greatness of the city. 

Above Yenan-gyat is the village of Ayadaw, to which the river runs 
up ina side channel, From here the road to the pagoda marches along 
the fove hore under white cliffs. ‘lhe strewn wreckage of timber, the 
sandy shore, the fragrant water, have chat about them that recalls the 
fringes af the sea, Half a mile more brings me to the village of Sukwa, 
lying at the mouth of a valley. The road turns ap at a right angle 
through the fenced homesteads of the village, over wooden bridges and 
under the spires of a monastery, till it is well on its way up the valley, 
where steam-engines thump and fill the air with vibrant energy, and 
derricks make patterns against the wild hillslopes. Fields of millet 
bear me company for a space, but soon Iam alone in the solitude of 
the gorge. 

Muphorbias and cactus rise up in fantastic forms, and tamarinks cluster 
in the bed of the valley, where a parched streanilet lies in pools in the 
midst of boulders crusted with white salts, Aridity and desolation are 
the characteristics of the place, and even in September the heat palpitaces 
fiercely on its barren red slopes, 

Leaving the roadway, which has been made hy the oil-adventurera, « 
pathway of the people climbs up the steep ascent to the ‘Tangyi- Sway 
Daw Pagoda, now in steps cut in the stone, now along a level way 
bordered by grasses, and fields of ycllow and pink wildflowers, ‘Trocs 
are dwarfed and few and far between, The first steep climb brings 
its reward in a sudden and superb view yf the city of Pagan, its white 
spires twinkling in the distance, framed in « wave of tle mountains, 
And looking back from here T can see the whole of the little valley ap 
which the road has lain, from the white powdered boulders in its bed to 
the houses of the village at its mauch. Distance and che growing shadaws 
of afternoon soften the arid ferocity of the scene, and the derrick 
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spires speak a word of civilisation and of man’s courage. ‘The view over 
the hitls gradually expands, and bold crests tise up between the sky and 
the Irrawaddy plain. The pathway, proceeding along the eastern face 
of precipicous cliffs, brings me at last within sight of the pagoda, poised 
on the wtmost summit of the hills. 

The pagoda, build by Anawrata the Great, King of Pagan, is worthy 
of its builder and of its site. Its rounded outline a lustrous white, 
culminates in a golden spire, and the dark winged roofs of monasteries 
cluster about its base, Its size is enhanced by knowledge of the task 
involved in its construction here, far from all human resources. "The 
long climb to it is extravagantly repaid by the noble view that expands 
from. its platform. 

In the cast, below it, there are the crumpled spurs of the mountain, 
with villages cheerily embowered amongst trees, and green fields in 
the valley openings; then a blue ribbon of water, followed by 
alluvial flats left bare by the falling river, They are green now, with red 
patches wher¢ fields are being sown. Here and there on their vast 
surface a hamlet, lifted a fraction above the water-level, maintains its 
insignificant existence. Beyond lies the main volume of the river under 
the mighty plain of Pagan, Its dark and white pagodas rise up, each one 
clearly visible; and from here, if anywhere, one may form a just 
estimate of the greatness of the ancient city, The Tawni hills beyond 
make a red ruffled line across the plain, and above them, in the extreme 
cast, there towers volcanic Popa, whose great size can only be- justly 
gauged from a neighbour such as this. The hills of Mingyan and 
Monywa appear on the northern horizon, where the river in loops reaches 
away into misty space, 

As the sun sets the pagoda-crowned peak sends its mighty shidow 
over the plain, and the spires of the dead city flame for the last time in 
the fading light. Tn the west, the crumpled hills reach away over low 
undulating lands to the meridian chains of the Yoma Daung, and the 
gull loftier summit of Mount Victoria, ten thousand feet above the sea, 
"Che Yaw river makes its way through the landscape, a river of gold in 
the flooding sunset, 

Stone umbrellas fixed upon the backs of clephants ornament the 
platform of the pagoda, bells hang there from carved posts, flamboyant 
roofs surmount the southern stairs; under the dark tazaungs there are 
cologsal monk's howls of gray marble ; a stone python protrudes from 
the carth near the base of the pagoda; steps on the west lead down to 
the monastery courts where pilgrims assemble, to the dwelling-place 
of the abbot and his monks, to a white-walled hall of ordination over- 
looking the panorama of the hills, to a water reservoir in a sheltered 
hallow, dug, they say, by Anawrata the king, and last of all to stone 
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caves and temples of great anuquity, trescoed with legends of the 
Buddha. 

There is one remaming spectacle A wall tums round the plittorn 
of the pagoda on thice sides, but an the fourth che Magotanes umpe nd 
directly over the depths, Whether dis be by chance ot from the cunt of 
ume, its certain that instinct in architecture could devise nothing mare 
superb, Flere within a child’s acach of the edge, there knecks an aged 
woman at ptayar, the one solitary occupant of the pagoda The facling 
sunlight envelops her in us golden mist, Elen hands are clasped be fore 
her, het visionary eyes are turned towards the distant city, her fare yy 
transfigured with sincerest prety. Eligh above her tower the white 
corner dragons, the tapering spucs, and the golden bulb ot the pagoda, 
She has climbed here by a muack of effort ftom sonte litte hanitee 
in the plam below, because she believes that ma bygone day the Buddha, 
the founder of ha taith her Lord, stood here upon thin sacred spat, 


CHAPTTR XXT 
ABOVE, PAGAN 


PAGAN (O MINGYAN 


FYER the chambacd clifls of Pagan and the last outposts of 
the once mighty city there isa flat shore slowly ascending 
on the east, dotced with villages and palms and small cluste cag 
tices, On the west the land, more level, reaches away tt a 

plain to the Tangy: hills, "The falling river releases from us embuice 
the sland villages, which here, near Pakoku, almost flowt upon the water 
at high flood. 

Pakoku 1self has grown into importance since the capuce at the 
sovereign iver left Konywa high and diy, Half the town, atistacratic 
with its cout-house, its polo-giound, its club and its tennis-courts, 
and the houses of the Muropean community of officials, stands on & 
promontory, which is separated from the other half by a thirsty freshet 
bed which is heavy sand for thiee parts of the year, and flooded channel 
for the remaining fourth. Flephants bathg here and cart-wheels creak 
and drone acioss st, from its cliffs in the east, Lo the yards of the timber- 
suwmen on the west undet the lee of the native town, On tlus farther 
aide hve the Wesleyan missionary and the skippers of the Chindwin. 
The town, whose marked prosperity has come to it only sinee the 
British annexation, can boast of a number of straight metalled roads; 4 
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bazaar where silky gleam and the Burma gul rules; groups of airy 
pagodas, graceful in form, after the manner of Pagan, though poor in 
detail ; carved monasteries, worth going same way to sce; and the little 
houses of the people, some of which arc very neat and smart, while 
many ate made beautifil by the presence of feathery tamarinds, masses 
of pink creepers, and yellow-blowsomed gourds. Of a morning its 
Lincs fll with processional 
monks, whose yellow robes 
vloam in the vistas, 

But the keynote to the 
character of Pakoku, and 
that which distinguishes 
uo trom its fellows, 1 
struck where the ship 
wughts labour under leafy 
tamacinds far two intles 
along the tet shore. 
Here the great boats of 
the Trawaddy may be 
SLE IN GvaLy stage of 
ther cvalution, fram 
round timber to stately gM 5 32g! 
ctatl, Steel saws scream A 
and cosh in the heart of 
the prisoned lags; qarvers 
with skilled fingers trace 
theit vich  pattertiy on 
stacring chairs and s¢erts, 
and delicate chisels trans 
form. the dead wood into 
figuies alive with actin, 
and flowers af intricate 
beauty ; planks with red 
ashes smoking aver them 
take the curves which 
will lift them into grace ; 
and herve, last of all, having passed chrough every phase of then 
geatation, the finished craft ace launched upon the bosom of the great 
river, there to accomplish their destiny. 

Behind Pakoku there is a low cidge of sand-lulls running east and west, 
and the popular tradition is that of ald these were the nght bank af the 
rivet, and that the prosperous isodern town is buile upon its ancient 
bed. Konywa, whose decline has contributed to the prosperity of 
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Pakoku, was tess chan fifty years ago the principal town at the mouth 
of the Chindwin. “ Striking across towards the western shore,” wrote 
Yule, “ we approach the large village of Koonyuwa, marked by conspic us 
ous temples and two gigantic grifit-lions, "Che shore was lined wit 
magnificent trees, their large boles surrounded hy the riven stream 
which now washed almost the floors af the cottages. ‘Che stooping 
branches laden with thick foliage, the numerous cottages buried in the 
trees, and the small pagoda-spires here and there visible, rising through 
the further groves, presented a succession of beautiful pictures, We 
anchored almost among the lofty stems of a palityra-grove, which the 
waters had inundated.” Mingyan, higher up, which he describes as 
lying “ very low, just above the water-level at its greatest height, and 
without an inch to spare,” is now three miles away from the river's 
edge, 

Approaching Mingyan [ come upon the full muon rising as the sun 
dips over the world, Vos O clarissima mundi lumina, labentem cate que 
ducitis annum”; T mutmur the Virgilian invocation, Mocks of wild 
duck flying swiftly overhead ; slow-winged peewits floating parallel 
with the face of the river ; troops af egrets wheeling in wide circles aud 
showing their white under-wings to the silver moon ; desert palms sable 
against the red-lit west; dark figures of boatmen on the river; and 
over all che growing beauty of the moon’s trail on the purple spaces 
of such is the spectacle that meets my eye, And long after the sun has 
set the steamer throbs on, favoured by the radiant clouds and the white 
splendour of the moon, 

‘Towards midnight new lights appear on the northern horizon, and 
gradually grow into the transports freebooter and Rob Roy, with flats 
in taw, and three hundred men with racked muskets on board. "fhe 
placid calm of the moonlit night is broken by these new-comers, All 
moves as in a play. "I'he panting steamers rave past me down the river, 
till they find an open space at which to touch; then in a flash they 
swing to, and move slowly up into place, The river, lashed into fury 
by the paddles, plunges in great waves aud breaks vehemently against 
the shore. The smaller craft, catching the infection, strain madly ac 
theiy moorings, Lascats shout, and Captains roar their orders above rhe 
din. The placing of the gangway planks is a signal to the hungry Lroops 
on board and sixty seconds see as many men ashore with cooking pats 
that glitter in the moonlight, foraging for firewood and secking out places 
in which to cook their food, Spectators talk in bated whispers of war 
in the Chin hills, and there is some quality in the spectacle that makes 
the bload run and the heart beat faster, Up there in chose distant bigh- 
lands, so far away that for all their ten thousand fect they are invisible 
from here, the tude tribesmen are unaware af the power they have 
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evoked, of the destiny chat is atready in train, “The British Adminis- 
trator up there turns from his day’s coil with a fecling of irritation, to 


“the tale of tribal raida and the necessity for meting out punishment ; 


ihe soldier in command of the frontier battalion looks with small 
pleasure at the prospect of a trifling expedition ; these men, now going 
up there to fight, are all thinking only of their empty stomachs, and the 
supreme need of staying their hunger; but the spectator, called up 
in che stilly night, pereeives that Lite—-and Death are afoot. lar 
him the veil of the commonplace is lifted, the beating heart of the 
empire sounds in the night watches, “ War,” say the sailors on the ships 
and the idlers on the shore, and the word is a moving one, Stray men 
who have seen the passing spectacle go home with anew found reverence 
in their hearts for the mysterious entity under whose shadow they live. 

As the night wears on, the fires of the bivouae die down ; the bearded 
men fall inte deep sleep ; and the late moon, as she moved from mid- 
heaven to the shadowy west, looks dawn upon rows of white sleepers, 
who might be dead men, stretched here upon the shore of the immortal 
river, 


CHAPTER XXIT 
IN MANDALAY 


THE ARAKAN PAGODA 


N 82, Cathedral Street, as € pase down it an my way co the Arakan, 

Pagoda in Mandalay, there is life atone which tempts me often Lo 
linger, 

Tt is the eatly morning hour when monks go forth ta beg, and 
the street and all the Little alleys leading from it are full of the men in 
yellow. In the wayside shops the sandal-makers ate busy, the Aei-smiths 
ate hammering, and cabinee-makers are plying their minute vocation, 
Vram the lay-schaols come the voices of children, like the voices af 
hedge sparrows chueping together ; bullock-carts creak along the road ; 
ponies, tich with embroidered trappings, amble swiftly by; here and 
there a nun in faded yellow steps gently in the dust, 

Cathedral Street, thus bravely started, ends abruptly, as many things 
in Mandalay used to, ina ditch, At its buttorh women wash clothes, 
pigs rout for food, and the blue hills of Sayaing and the Shan highlands 
flank the vista cast and west, A crazy bridge a little way off takes me 
to the other side, where the shops are nearer to cach other, and tinmen, 
and the makers of gold and silver umbrellas display their wares, All 
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along the way the painted acacias make vivid patches of green, most 
vivid in Mandalay, when all else is dry and withered in the sun, White _ 
and gold pagodas line the road; there is a clanging of great bells, the 
tinkle of little ones on lofty spires. Chinese eating houses tempe the 
passers-by, silken skirts flash in the sunlight, and dustwhirls drive along 
the beaten track. 

And here, as a matter of fact, [have come upon the threshold of the 
Arakan Pagoda, where all Mandalay gathers for warship, ‘Tailors labour 
here, sewing pink and yellow silk coats for children; shoemakers sit 
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surrounded ‘by green and crimson broadcloth shoes; the shops jostle 
each ather, growing more numerous, cill T reach where the great masonry 
cats ate searcely visible for the press of their multitude, 

From here to the latticed doors, behind which the profile of the 
Buddhia is faintly visible in the interior gloom, there is « long aisle, halé- 
lit,'and filled with yet other stalls, 

Some of the pillars of the hall-are of plain unpainted woody others 
are rich with mirror mosaie and gold, » Ihe scene is so attractiv 
charged with incident and multiplicity of beauty, that I came ing 
to a standstill. The long vista ahead tempts my feet forward 
shops, the bars of diffused light streaming tl 
tempt me ta stay and look back. One who came here f 
would need to be callous indeed, ifhe hoped to go straight through fi 
end to end without a pause. “Four corridory with gald-heamed roe 
make the sauare of the edifice under which the Buddha is enthroned 
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